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S a result of newspaper pressure the Government 
has issued fuller official accounts, and has per- 
mitted the publication of much fuller unofficial 

accounts, of this week’s Zeppelin raid than of any of its 
predecessors. In certain respects this is a welcome 
change. Official secrecy is always apt to be overdone, 
and during the present war has been carried to quite 
ridiculous extremes. The official mind possessed of 
exclusive information is always ready to think that “ it 
is better that the public shouldn’t know ’’—a peculiarly 
pernicious doctrine. Whether, however, the Govern- 
ment is wise in this case to permit detailed (though 
unlocalised) accounts of the precise nature of the damage 
done to things and persons we are not sure. We should 
have thought that a happy mean might have been dis- 
covered between “‘ A Zeppelin visited the eastern coun- 
ties last night ’’ and the sort of thing that we have had 
in the papers this week. Whatever may be the results of 
this increased publicity, however, it is to be hoped that 
the Press will not lend itself to the creation or exploita- 
tion of any public demand for a great increase of anti- 
aircraft defences throughout the country. It is quite 
possible that one of the objects of these raids is to pro- 
duce exactly that demand, with the consequent diversion 
of the products of our gunshops and aircraft factories to 
service in England instead of in France and the Balkans. 
* * * 

The remarkable case of the Appam is, as we write, still 
sub judice. The decision of the American Government, 
that is to say, has been only unofficially—and possibly 
ineorrectly—announced. The question of whether a 
prize brought into a neutral port is to be interned for the 





eventual benefit of its captors or handed over to its 
original owners is apparently open to an almost indefinite 
amount of argument as far as existing international law 
is concerned. One of the articles of The Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907 is clear enough on the point, but this article 
has not been ratified by all the parties in the case and 
may therefore be held not to apply. There is also, it 
seems, an old treaty between Prussia and the United 
States which deals with the subject and which may still 
be regarded as valid. On the face of it it seems hardly 
reasonable that a belligerent should have the right to use 
the nearest neutral port as a sort of safe-deposit for its 
captures, but that is a point perhaps on which English- 
men, with command of the seas and British ports handy 
in every quarter of the globe, can hardly be impartial. 
At all events it is probable in this case that the United 
States Government will prefer to give Germany the 
benefit of any legal doubt theré is, since it is much 
less likely to be accused of bias if it takes that course 
than if it takes the other. But, after all, the fate of the 
Appam, which had already been given up as lost, is a 
matter of only secondary importance. British ship- 
owners are much more interested in the question of the 
present whereabouts of the vessel which captured the: 
Appam. 
+ * * 

The series of sensational speeches which President 
Wilson began to deliver ten days ago aroused at first 
an unusual amount of interest throughout the world. 
All sorts of interpretations were placed on this phrase 
or that; and we were invited to believe that the 
Government of the United States was contemplating 
some early and decisive move, the only question being 
as to whom the move was to be against. Most of these 
anticipations or forebodings have, however, been set 
at rest this week by the rather belated discovery by 
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Europe of the fact that the American President is 
merely engaged upon an electioneering tour and that 
his speeches are addressed primarily not to the Old 
World but to the New. He has been convinced by his 
experience of the past eighteen months that diplomacy 
to be effective must be armed, and now he has to instil 
the same conviction into the minds of his supporters. 
The keynote of his campaign is “ Preparedness,” and 
if he has been obliged to paint in rather lurid colours the 
possible dangers for which America must be prepared 
we need not conclude that he regards those possibilities 
as any less remote than they have been for a year past. 
It is as true as ever it was that President Wilson does 
not mean to fight. But he means to secure a larger 
army and navy—and another term of office. 
* * * 

It is perhaps worth recording as a sign of the times 
that on Monday Lord Northcliffe’s principal organ made 
its peace—for the time being—with the Coalition Govern- 
ment. ‘* Never,” it declared, 


was any Government so sure of its backing at home in a vigorous 
conduct of the national struggle. For all this we may give his proper 
tribute to the Prime Minister. . . . If his Government persists, if it 
is more secure (as we believe it is) than was the case a few months 
back, that must surely be due to . . . [the fact that] almost for the 
first time in the history of the war the Cabinet have shown signs of a 
new capacity for taking a decision. . . . The fundamental fact in the 
situation is that there have lately been signs of greater vigilance and 
vigour in the conduct of the war, and that the strength of the Govern- 
ment will always vary in proportion as they display such qualities. 


What exactly are the “ signs of vigilance and vigour ”— 
apart from the passage of the Military Service Bill— 
which the Government has lately been displaying the 
reader is not told ; but if this pronouncement marks the 
end of a feud that has been by no means harmless to the 
country we need not inquire too closely into its reason- 
ing. Sir Edward Grey’s speech showing that certain 
charges of a lack of vigilance and vigour were baseless 
may perhaps have had something to do with it. At all 
events, to those of us who cannot visualise a more satis- 
factory alternative Cabinet, this recognition of the 
stability of the Coalition Government by its chief 
assailant is entirely welcome. 
* * * 

In the current number of the Nineteenth Century and 
After Mr. Wickham Steed presents (without actually 
vouching for it himself) a story so remarkable that if 
it were circulated on any less reputable authority it 
would certainly be dismissed as a wild invention. 
Briefly it is this. On June 12th, 1914, the Kaiser, 
accompanied by Admiral von Tirpitz, visited the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand at Konopisht. Little more 
than a fortnight later the Archduke was murdered at 
Sarajevo. So much is history. The purpose of the 
visit—this is not yet history—was to put before the 
Archduke plans whereby as the result of a successful 
war the map of Europe would be transformed to the 
great advantage of his two sons, both of whom were 
and are excluded from the succession to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne owing to the Archduke’s morganatic 
marriage. Three new kingdoms, we are told, were to 
be created. ‘The first, to include Poland with Lithuania 
and the Ukraine, stretching as a buffer State from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, was to be the inheritance of 
the eldest son. The second, to include Bohemia, 


Hungary, Serbia, and Salonica, was to be reserved for 


the second son. The third, comprising Austria proper, 
including Trieste, was: to fall to the Archduke Charles, 
the legitimate Hapsburg heir, but it was to be incor- 
porated in the German Empire, thus giving Germany an 
outlet on the Adriatic. Why this proposition should 
have been made, why it should have been acceptable 
to the Archduke, what connection it had with the 
Sarajevo murder and with the marked disrespect 
accorded by the Austrian Royal family to the Archduke’s 
remains, and, above all, how it came about that the 
Austrian Emperor was persuaded after all to support the 
Kaiser’s war plans, are questions which Mr. Steed 
does not shirk. It can only be said here that his intimate 
knowledge of Hapsburg politics enables him to present 
a wonderfully plausible hypothesis. 
* * * 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Montagu’s Committee on 
*“* How to attract the small investor ”’ upon its success in 
solving the problems of facilitating working-class invest- 
ment. To remove (but only until six months after the 
war) the present ridiculous limitation of the amount that 
may be put in the Post Office Savings Bank and to 
issue Exchequer Bonds for as little as £5 are proposals 
good enough as far as they go. We have no belief in any 
general popularity of the offer to receive 15s. 6d. and to 
allow it to accumulate at 5 per cent. until, in five years, 
it becomes a pound—penalising the investor if he wants 
to withdraw his little hoard at an earlier date by allowing 
him only some smaller (undefined) rate of interest. Nor 
are workmen likely to be attracted by the proposed 


_“* Voluntary Saving Associations ” to be started mainly 


by those of superior station, to which associations alone 
will the Treasury consent to sell its 5 per cent. Treasury 
Bills in smaller lots than £1,000. We suggest to Mr. 
Montagu that there are only two ways in which he can 
attract any large sum of working-class savings. He 
may, if he chooses, enlist the help of the great Co- 
operative Movement, the leaders of which could influence 
three millions of the more thrifty working-class house- 
holds. He may, on the other hand, make really effective 
use of the Post Office Savings Bank by (a) substantially 
raising the rate of interest, now in practice only 2; per 
cent. for deposits withdrawable on demand; (b) 
accepting, as Mr. Goldstone and Mr. May suggest in their 
Minority Report, sums on deposit subject to three 
months’ notice, for which he could as well afford to pay 
5 per cent. to the workman as he can to the banker on 
£1,000 Treasury Bills of three months’ currency. But 
the “ financial experts ” cannot bring themselves to pay 
5 per cent. to the wage-earning investor. 
* * * 
We take the following from the Morning Post of 


February 3rd :— 
TMAN, under butler, WANTED ; must be over 20 ; ineligible 
and trained in good service ; two in family, nine indoor servants, 
including boy ; country ali the year—Mrs. Felton, Sandgate Park, 


Pulborough, Sussex. 
The italics are ours. Mr. McKenna may be of opinion 
that the country can afford to permit the continuance of 
a high standard of personal expenditure ; but if so it can 
surely afford to keep its museums open. 
* * * 
The appointment of a Committee, composed pre- 
dominantly of officers of Approved Societies, to inquire 
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into possible. financial simplifications and economies in 
the working of the National Insurance Act may prove 
to be of greater importance than it seems. The move 
has a sinister aspect. We see no effective representation 
of the millions of compulsorily insured persons, whose 
rights can hardly fail to be diminished by “ financial 
simplifications.” Does it mean an attempt to reduce 
some of the benefits, or a further raid on what is called 
the Sinking Fund, but is really the fund out of which 
additional benefits were promised? The Insurance 
Fund, it must be remembered, is, since the Act of 1918, 
an unlimited fund; and the mere fact of the liabilities 
proving greater than the Government anticipated does 
not warrant any breach of the contract into which it has 
forced the thirteen million contributors to enter. The 
British Government must, at any rate, not begin its 
acts of bankruptcy in this department! Nor is there 
any one on the Committee charged with the protection of 
the public health, which is not being so beneficially 
affected by the enormous expenditure on sickness as it 
ought to be—owing, it is alleged, to the failure of the 
Commissioners to carry out at all sufficiently the pro- 
visions against tuberculosis, to their failure to secure 
enough hospital accommodation for the cases needing 
it, to their failure to provide the “‘ adequate” medical 
attendance that the Act guarantees to serious as well as 
to slight ailments, to their failure to prescribe a suffi- 
ciently extensive list of surgical appliances, and to the 
manifold shortcomings of “ panel practice,’’ which the 
Commissioners have failed to supervise and supplement. 
An inquiry of much larger scope is called for, which will 
have to be conducted by a more representative and less 
docile Committee than that which the Insurance Com- 
missioners have now themselves selected. 


* * *x 


The laying of the foundation stone of the new Hindu 
University at Benares by the Viceroy of India, in 
association with nearly all the Governors and Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of the Indian Provinces, and many of 
the rulers of the Native States, is a notable event. The 
new University absorbs and raises to new dignity the 
Central Hindu College which has been one of the 
most notable achievements of Mrs. Besant’s work 
in India. In the large measure of autonomy that 
it will enjoy, in the exclusively Hindu composition 
of its Court or Supreme Council, in the overwhelming 
predominance of Hindus on its Senate, in its exclusively 
residential character, in its avowedly religious and even 
denominational features, and in the intimate connection 
between its teaching and its examinations, the new 
University differs radically from every other Univer- 
sity in India. What is even more significant is the 
formal recognition by the Government for the first time 
of the value and power of the Hindu religion, and of the 
importance of the development of an essentially Hindu 
culture. The new University will be open to those who 
are not Hindus, but for all Hindu students the observ- 
ance of Hindu religious rites and attendance at courses 
of instruction in Hindu religious philosophy may (and 
will) be made obligatory. In addition to the voluntary 
endowment of several hundred thousand pounds, the 
Indian Government contributes a substantial annual 
subsidy. We no longer, it seems, write off Indian 


religion as “idolatry,” or Hindu culture as non- 
sense. 
* * * 

The provisional vital statistics for England and Wales 
for 1915, which have recently been published, show that 
the crude death-rate was 15-1. This is the highest rate 
since 1907. The birth-rate, 21-9, was 1-9 per thousand 
less than that for 1914 and is much the lowest rate ever 
recorded, though the full effect of the war in this direc- 
tion has yet to be felt. It is important to notice, how- 
ever, that the Registrar-General has calculated these 
rates upon the estimated population in the middle of 
1914, no reliable estimates of population in the middle of 
1915 being available. That means that no attempt has 
been made to allow for the 2 millions of soldiers who 
have gone abroad, for to have done so would have been 
to reveal information obviously important to the enemy. 
The probability is, therefore, that the assumed popula- 
tion is too high and that, consequently, the calculated 
birth- and death-rates are both too low. The problem 
is further complicated by the fact that the death-rate 
tends to be lowered by the absence of the deaths among 
the z millions which would have occurred under normal 
circumstances in this country, and to be raised by the 
deaths of wounded soldiers in this country. These 
considerations show that the birth- and death-rates for 
1915 must be handled with great caution. The infant 
mortality rate, which, being calculated per thousand 
births, is much more reliable, was 110 as compared with 
105 the previous year. This is the highest rate recorded 
since 1908 with the exception of the abnormally hot year 
of 1911, though the range of movement has not been 
great. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The report of Lord 
Wimborne on Irish recruiting is now available. It 
shows that the number of recruits raised in Ireland from 
August 2nd, 1914, to January 8th, 1916, was 86,277. 
The report corresponds generally with expectations. By 
provinces Ulster easily heads the list. It should be 
pointed out, however, that a quarter of her contribution 
at least is Hibernian, and that the Unionists of the other 
three provinces—simply because their numbers are so 
small—cannot have helped to swell the figures for 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught to anything like the 
same extent. The really significant division of Ireland 
for Lord Wimborne’s purposes would be a line drawn 
from Derry City to Cork City through Enniskillen, 
Athlone and Limerick City. The Ireland that looks 
towards America does not want to fight. There should 
still be, says Lord Wimborne, about 400,000 unattested 
males of military age; but subject to the usual deduc- 
tions (including indispensable agriculturists) it would be 
“ surprising "’ if the genuine reservoir exceeded 100,000 
men. Lord Wimborne assumes, of course, that Ireland’s 
obligations and interests are identical with those of 
England ; and Irishmen who share this view will admit 
that his report shows no prejudice against the National- 
ists, but is rather of the nature of a defence. These 
Government estimates of the Irish “ military ’’ popula- 
tion do not in any case merit much attention; our 
principal statistician (?), Professor C. H. Oldham, has 
shown that they must largely be based on guesswork, 
owing to the want of reliable data, 
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MURDER FROM THE AIR 


HE coincidence of calm weather with moonless 

nights (which had not occurred since the 

autumn) has brought a renewal of Zeppelin 

activity. The raid over the Midland counties on 

Monday killed more people than any of its predecessors 

except the last--that of October 13th. A raid over 

Salonica the same night and one over Paris on the 

Saturday were aptly combined to suggest the power 
and range of the German air-fleet. 

The casualty lists following Zeppelin raids show 
a steady growth, probably owing to the employment of 
an increased number of Zeppelins. An official statement 
about Monday’s affair speaks of six or seven airships, 
and the “ fleet ’’ which was referred to as attacking us 
on October 13th may well have been about as numerous. 
On the other hand, there is no apparent growth in the 
Zeppelin’s limited availability. It only flies under 
exceptional weather conditions. If we analyse those 
under which the ten principal raids were made last 
year we shall find that on none of their dates was there 
any considerable wind; on six there was no rain, 
and only on one was there an appreciable shower ; 
on seven there was little or no moon astronomically 
visible, and in the other three it was hidden by cloud. 
One might add (what is perhaps contrary to common 
belief) that a distinct preference was shown for a 
westerly direction of the slight wind; this was so in 
seven cases, and there was an easterly direction only 
in two. . Now all these conditions were present again 
last Monday—moonlessness, windlessness, rainlessness, 
and a westerly direction of such slight air-currents 
as there were. Let us add that Monday’s raid showed 
no increase at all in the distance which the raiders 
allow themselves. Assuming, as appears to be the best 
view, that the airships which attacked London last 
autumn flew over, not from Belgium but from the 
German coast, the flying distance from their base to 
Staffordshire would be no greater than that to London. 

Flying fifty miles an hour at an altitude of 10,000 ft. 
or more, the Zeppelin on a suitable night seems as 
nearly immune from destruction as any attacker can 
be. The failure of Paris to touch its raiders goes a 
long way to dispel confidence either in anti-aircraft 
guns or in aeroplanes as a regular means of repelling 
them; for Paris is well-equipped in both respects, 
whatever London may be; and so is the battle-front, 
which the airships would have to cross both going and 
returning. Of course these defences remain valuable, 
so far as they compel Zeppelins to be cautious and to 
fly high ; but their chances of bringing one down, if it 
keeps within its limits, seem to be almost negligible. 
On the other hand, the Zeppelin within these limits 
possesses but small attacking efficiency. Striving after 
invisibility it deprives itself of vision. It has seldom 
more than the vaguest idea of its whereabouts, and has 
never shown any recognition of particular buildings or 
parts of a town. The Thames supplies it with some 
guidance to London, but it throws bombs quite igno- 
rantly when it gets there. This could be shown much 


more fully than it has been if the Government were 
not rightly averse to supplying the enemy with details ; 


and some very startling comparisons could be drawn 
between the relatively small number of bombs dropped 
near important places and the immense number 
exhausted on the same nights by the same airships 
in “rapid fire” over green fields and unimportant 
fringes. Monday’s raid seems to have been almost a 
reduction of the method to absurdity: the bulk of 
the aircraft having spent the bulk of their time in 
wandering quite aimlessly over the counties, making 
complicated and repeated attacks on small towns and 
villages, and expending numerous bombs of large size 
on the destruction of farm outbuildings. The German 
official report shows them to have been under the 
delusion that their east-to-west course, which in fact 
traversed the Midlands, had taken them across York- 
shire and Lancashire. That they came to fancy they 
had visited Liverpool and Birkenhead, when in fact 
they never approached the west coast, is perhaps the 
most striking touch of all. For the Mersey, which by 
their account they crossed, is a pretty large object ; 
and raiders who could mistake any inland object for it 
could mistake anything for anything. 

Over the whole series of raids the number of casualties 
to soldiers seems to be roughly 5 per cent. of the whole. 
It is so entirely a matter of chance whether any object 
of military consequence will be hit that so far as we 
know none of the material damage yet done has been 
calculated to delay the decision of the war five minutes. 
No doubt if the Germans continue their random bombing 
long enough a night may come when by accident they will 
hit a vital and legitimate target. Upon that accident 
they presumably reckon for the repayment of all the 
brains, effort, materials, and money that they have 
spent on airships. Every country contains certain 
offices, certain plant, certain individuals the blowing 
up of which or whom must greatly weaken its fighting 
power. If such a hit is scored, the enemy will claim 
that their weapon has justified itself; and the possi- 
bility of its being scored eventually must not be ignored 
by us in weighing up the problem. But to argue that 
a possibility so remote justifies the promiscuous slaughter 
of civilians in their beds, or that (to take the figures as 
they stand) it justifies the killing or maiming of ninety- 
five non-combatants in order to kill or maim five soldiers, 
is to admit a view of war which has not received civilised 
endorsement since the epoch of Tilly. 

What will ultimately stop the Zeppelin’s career is 
almost certainly the aeroplane. In comparing the 
two we must never forget that the heavier-than-air 
machine is still in its early infancy. It is barely ten 
years since it started ; and it was not till the celebrated 
Reimis meeting in 1909 that its flying began to be 
anything more than a dangerous sort of freak acrobatics. 
Its progress since then has been rapid and continuous, 
and shows no signs of reaching any limit. But for the 
present it cannot directly prevent the nocturnal prowlings 
and massacres of its bulky rival. On the other hand, if it 
were used for reprisals, if a flight of aeroplanes were 
employed to do in Germany by day precisely what the 
Zeppelin fleet did in England by night, the airship 
might be badly heaten at its own game. A course of 
aimed bombing conducted over villages, small towns, 
and crowded working-class streets by daylight would 
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rove more murderous than the random bombing by 
night. A goodmany people, not all of the irreflective type, 
call for reprisals accordingly ; and the demand is likelier 
to be listened to now that since the Paris raid it 
has strong endorsement in France. The pros and cons 
of the policy are not simple. Reprisals are in general 
an odious way of stopping odious practices; but they 
may be justified if no other way is known and if they 
are likely to be effective. Estimates of the effect which 
would be produced on the German Government if 
every Zeppelin murder-raid were punctually followed 
by an avowed retaliation in the form of a deliberate 
murder-raid by aeroplanes will vary a good deal. 
Some think that the only result would be to make 
murder-raids more frequent and bloody; and that, on 
the whole, seems to us the best-founded opinion. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that at the present 
stage, when the Kaiser’s statesmen are obviously anxious 
about the German people’s waning war-spirit, they might 
possibly be less ready than formerly to take the risk of 
great shocks to its nerves. But even granted that 
reprisals would be effective, there would still arise the 
question of how far we could afford to use machines 
on this non-military service when strictly military 
services make so great a demand for them. That is 
how it might be expected, for instance, to strike an 
officer at the front. The answer must depend partly 
on the extent of the Allies’ resources in aeroplanes (which 
it ought to be in their power to make quite overwhelm- 
ing), and partly also on the degree to which a policy of 
reprisals might diminish the number of air-patrols 
required at home. No unofficial critic can profess to 
answer these questions, but he ought to allow for the 
necessity of their being answered before action is 
taken. 


LABOUR AND THE WAR 


ANY and diverse are the interpretations of the 

M recorded decisions of the Labour Party Con- 
ference at Bristol, and, for the most part, 

vain the inferences that have been drawn from them. 
This is in the nature of things. To gauge the feelings 
and gather the opinions of a community of thirty 
millions—this is about the manual working population 
of Great Britain—must necessarily be a difficult task ; 
and we need not ascribe to bias or bad faith the per- 
verted versions of these’ feelings and opinions that are 
generally current among the other classes of society. 
Half the manual working-class families—largely those 
of the agriculturalists, the fishermen, the domestic 
servants of all kinds, and the considerable mass of 
working people not definitely in wage-paid employ- 
ment—are outside any distinctively “‘ Labour ”’ organi- 
sation. Of their feelings and opinions it is almost 
impossible to speak with any assurance; and it is 
probable that they have none that are distinguishable 
from those of ‘“ Organised Labour” on the one hand, 
or those of the lower middle class on the other. The 
other half of the manual working families are more or 
less effectively ‘‘ organised,”’ in the sense of one or more 
adults from each household group being enrolled as 
members of distinctively “Labour” organisations, 
principally Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies, not 
forgetting the tiny section belonging to avowed Socialist 


bodies. These various organisations, to the number of 
about four thousand, have an aggregate membership of 
nearly eight millions, which actually exceeds the total 
number of family or household groups in the whole 
manual working population of Great Britain. But these 
memberships overlap to an extent that defies com- 
putation. On the other hand, many a household con- 
tributes, in husband, wife, and grown-up children, several 
members to the roll. The aggregate of eight million 
members is accordingly estimated to come from some- 
thing like four million family households, or half the 
manual working population. It is these four million 
families—two-fifths of the whole nation—that constitute 
the four thousand societies, great and small, which are 
grouped in the different federal organisations. It is 
their feelings and opinions that are expressed, with 
greater or less exactness, in the speeches and votes of 
branch or district meetings, executive councils and com- 
mittees, conferences, and congresses. 

The Bristol Conference of the Labour Party com- 
prised the representatives of over a quarter—possibly 
of nearly a half—of this aggregate of “ Organised 
Labour.” Taken in conjunction with the Trades Union 
Congress in September, the combined “ National Con- 
ference ’’ in December, the special conferences of the 
Miners’ Federation (on Compulsory Military Service) and 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers (on the 
Munitions Act), and the innumerable meetings of 
branches, districts, and separate local societies, which 
obtain usually no report in the newspapers, the latest 
Conference affords the best available representation of 
the mind and political thought of the organised half of 
working-class Britain. 

What, then, is this mind and thought? It is, with 
quite insignificant exceptions, wholeheartedly in favour 
of continuing the war vigorously to a successful con- 
clusion. Nothing has been more striking, at all these 
gatherings, than the assured conviction of the vast 
majority of the members that this country could not 
honourably have done otherwise than embark in the 
war, and that, being in, the Government must go on, 
whatever the cost, until satisfactory conditions of peace 
can be obtained. Unlike nearly all wars in which this 
country has been engaged in the past—for instance, the 
American Revolution, the Napoleonic struggle, the 
China war, the South African campaign—in the present 
world-conflict literally no one in the Labour Movement 
thinks our foes to be in the right. A small minority at 
the Bristol Conference, as at the other gatherings, felt 
rather than thought all war to be not only a blunder, 
but actually also a crime. A somewhat larger minority 
thought the present war to have been blundered into, as 
Lord Courtney expressed it in the House of Lords, 
through the imcompetence and the self-seeking jealousies 
of the governing classes of all the belligerents. But no 
one justified the Germans, as the American colonies, 
revolutionary France, the Chinese and the Boers were 
in their several days defended and justified. 

Labour is equally convinced that the Government of 
the country has to be supported in war, even when it 
makes mistakes ; and it is probable that the vote of the 
Bristol Conference in favour of Mr. Henderson’s con- 
tinuance in the Cabinet—doubtful as we believe this to 
be in policy in the interests of the Government itself, of 
Mr. Henderson’s own influence and of the Labour Move- 
ment, and repugnant as such participation in a Coalition 
Government is to the very basis of the Labour Party— 
represents the views of a majority of ‘ Organised 
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Labour.”” The same may be said of the much-misunder- 
stood rejection of the motion demanding an instant 
agitation to secure the repeal of the Military Service 
Bill. On this resolution one-third of the Conference 
abstained from voting, on the ground that the issue had 
not previously been considered by them, and they 
wished to retain a free hand. Another large section 
cast their votes against it, avowedly on the ground that 
they did not wish to be committed to political agitation, 
when they quite possibly might find themselves forced 
to resist the Act by “ industrial action.”” A third, and 
perhaps the determining section, rejected the motion 
because they did not want “ industrial action,”’ which 
might mean the outbreak of angry strikes at munition 
centres, which would get beyond control. The Confer- 
ence showed here both a sense of responsibility and an 
instinctive prudence that command respect. 

But because Labour supports the Government, and 
will lead no revolts, it is very far from being contented 
with the action of the Cabinet, and has no intention of 
refraining from criticism. The same delegates who 
voted their support of the Coalition, felt no scruple in 
condemning the Government (and therefore Mr. Hender- 
son) in the strongest terms for its Munitions Acts ; its 
Compulsory Military Service Act ; its unholy tolerance 
of army contractors’ profits, shipowners’ plunder in 
high freights, and monopoly prices of coal and food- 
stuffs; its arbitrary suppressions of newspapers like 
Forward, and its denial of the common right of jublic 
trial ; its failure to conscript wealth when it conscripted 
men, or even to levy sufficient taxation on unearned 
incomes and enlarged profits; and its support of the 
employers in their attempt to destroy Trade Unionism. 
In short, the Labour Movement is intensely patriotic 
and loyal to the State ; but it is not prepared quietly to 
allow the other classes of the community to take ad- 
vantage of the war, either to place a disproportionate 
share of the financial burden on the poor, or to increase 
the subjection to the capitalist in which the wage- 
earner finds himself under the present system of in- 
dustrial organisation. The Labour Movement has 
shown more common sense than some of its leaders and 
most of its critics have supposed. It has troubled less 
about logic and verbal consistency than pleases the 
intellectuals, inside its ranks or out. But, dimly and not 
without fumbling, it has steered its way to a position in 
which support of the war and of the Government is 
combined with a defiant obstinacy in resisting any 
exploitation of its patriotism by the upper classes. 

The Bristol Conference, satisfactory as the Govern- 
ment may think its demonstrations of loyalty and 
patriotism, is, in fact, a “red light.” The workmen 
wish nothing less than to give trouble, but they cannot 
understand the way in which they are being treated. 
They comprehend neither the “cajolery”’ nor the 
** moral lecturing,’ of which the Chairman of the Con- 
ference complained in his address. They are not pre- 
pared to acquiesce quietly in everything that is enforced 
on them. What they want—what they do not always 
obtain—is straight dealing, and an exact fulfilment of 
the terms of any bargain. The leaders and executive 
committees simply cannot get the rank and file to give 
a willing co-operation in measures over which the rank 
and file suspect that they are being deceived. An 
instance which happened actually whilst the Conference 
was in session, affecting, it is true, only the engineering 
industry, did not fail to excite animadversion, and to 
create alarm—alarm which there is reason to fear will 
not promote that recruiting of skilled engineers for the 





new national factories which it was hoped that Mr. 
Lloyd George had arranged. The Government, after 
repeated refusals and delays, came at last, in the be- 
ginning of January, to a formal agreement, in which the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of Munitions both took 
part, with the Executive Committee and officers of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. The Executive 
Committee of that great society, which has 205,000 
members of the very type that Mr. Lloyd George im- 
peratively requires, have been sincerely anxious to pro- 
mote the manning of all the engineering establishments 
now being used for munitions ; and they have accepted 
the plan of the “dilution” of skilled engineers with 
women and unskilled labourers as a necessary, if danger- 
ous, innovation. But the rank and file are hard to con- 
vince, and insist on terms. These terms have at last 
been formally settled with the Government. The agree- 
ment, embodied in a pamphlet by the Executive Com- 
mittee, was circulated among the delegates at Bristol ; 
and 50,000 copies were despatched that week for 
distribution in all the engineering centres. Immediately 
the Government caused a notice to be inserted in the 
newspapers, disavowing the agreement, and stating that 
its publication was unauthorised and inaccurate. The 
bad impression created by such an announcement was 
not mitigated by the information that the terms of the 
‘““Memorandum L. 2” (formally endorsed by the 
Minister of Munitions three months ago)—the enforce- 
ment of which in all the controlled establishments was 
made the very basis of the agreement concluded with 
the A.S.E.—are now being “ revised ’’ in the Ministry of 
Munitions at the instance of the engineering employers, 
without any consultation with the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. What the explanation may be we 
‘do not know; but the engineers up and down the 
country will believe their own Executive Committee 
when that Committee circulates to them the terms of 
agreement arrived at with the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Munitions. It will not facilitate the task of 
the Commissioners whom Mr. Lloyd George has sent to 
the Clyde and the Tyne for him to go back on the con- 
ditions which he formally ‘“ recommended” to the 
employers three months ago, and which last month he 
definitely agreed with the A.S.E. to enforce. This is not 
the way to secure the support of Labour. 


EXHAUSTION IN THE BALKANS 


FFAIRS in the Balkans show a curious paradox. 
A The worst has happened. Excepting Western 
Albania, our enemies control the whole penin- 

sula south of the Danube outside the Kingdom of Greece. 
If a prophet had warned us, nine months ago, that our 
enemies would in a few months secure Bulgaria, crush 
Serbia and Montenegro, link up with Turkey, and 
paralyse Roumania and Greece, we should have called 
him a prophet of evil indeed. The vision of Germany 
in communication with Constantinople, and supreme 
there, has been a spectre which for years has weighed 
on the souls of many. It is now a gross reality. The 
Teuto-Turkish invasion of Egypt, another spectre of 
recent years, is now not impossible. We read that 
active preparations are being made for it in Constan- 
tinople, though we should probably be wise to take a 
liberal discount off such stories just at present. But 
at least Germany is in a position to aid and equip 
Turkey and to nerve her for greater efforts in Armenia and 
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near Bagdad. For some rather mysterious reason the 
Allies have never seen their way to occupy Alexandretta. 
They are, therefore, not anywhere on the flank of the 
route from Constantinople to Mesopotamia, and not in 
a position to harass it. 

To the ground, diplomatic and terrestrial, which the 
Allies have lost in the Balkans must be added a military 
blow represented by our great failure at the Dardanelles. 
There must also be added the fact that Italy, after nine 
months of active warfare, has not yet got so far as to 
attack Trieste or invade Dalmatia. Finally, we must 
take into consideration the economic effects on Russia 
of the continued closing of the Dardanelles. How far 
Russia has succeeded in trading with the outside 
world, through Scandinavia, through Roumania, by 
way of Archangel in the summer, by way of Vladi- 
vostok, or through the continental ports of Japan, 
the present writer does not know. But, judging from 
the price of wheat and certain other commodities, one 
is driven to the conclusion that Russia continues largely 
to be a blockaded country. 

We repeat that our adventures in the Balkans have 
been a catalogue of such continued mishaps that it 
may fairly be said that the worst has happened which 
could have been feared. The surprising thing, however, 
is the comparatively small effect which all our set-backs 
and losses in the Near East seem so far to have had on 
the war. Their ultimate effects no one can yet measure. 
But their immediate influence seems for the moment 
slight. The rather dull and monotonous record of 
trench warfare in France, and the spasmodic tussles 
in Russia of battalions struggling amidst snow and 
mud, seem to continue in much the same unexhilarating 
round which they have followed for months past. The 
Allies hold the command of the sea, and the position in 
the Balkans does not enable our enemies to dominate 
the Levant. 

Russia may be half shut up, but the slow strangulation 
of Germany still goes on. The public is for the moment 
inclined to say that the importance of the Balkans has 
been exaggerated, and that after all it matters to us 
but little whether German trains do or do not run 
from Belgrade to Constantinople. Such a view is, of 
course, too optimistic. To take a single instance, the 
difficulties and dangers now besetting us in Mesopo- 
tamia are the direct result of Turkish success in the 
Balkans. The same success should enable the Turks to 
reinforce their line from Erzeroum to Trebizond, 
and possibly to check any further Russian advance 
there. The necessity, moreover, of keeping a very 
large force in Egypt is directly attributable to the 
same cause. Finally, there is the army of English and 
French which is holding Salonica and which, if not 
absorbed by that task, might presumably be useful 
elsewhere. All, therefore, that the most cheerful 
optimist can quite safely say is that nothing we have 
suffered in the Near East seems to be preventing the 
main war from dragging on much as usual. 

_The next question to ask is whether there is any 
likelihood of our suffering still more in the Near East. 
Shall we make more mistakes and encounter more set- 
backs in the Balkans? On the whole, the outlook 
seems rather favourable. Diplomacy has not much 


opportunity left for error. We might, of course, drive 
Roumania into the arms of the enemy, but that is hardly 
likely. Our own relations with her are excellent. 
Russia is said to be supplying her with cavalry horses, 
and will probably be more conciliatory and persuasive 
in the future than she is said to have been in 1915. 
In Greece, indeed, we continue to appear somewhat in 
danger of forgetting that our main diplomatic object 
should be to befriend the mass of her unlucky people, 
who, after all, would like to be our friends. They are 
not responsible for the policy of the King and his 
Government. Nobody in this country is likely to 
sympathise with King Constantine and his Ministers 
in the humiliations they have suffered: humiliations 
to the number of which a fresh slap in the face seems to 
be added about once a week. That may be all very well 
as a righteous retribution for the refusal of the King 
and his friends to fight for Serbia. But the trouble is 
that some of these humiliating incidents, such as the 
blowing up of the Demia Hissar Bridge, and the restric- 
tions placed from time to time upon Greek commerce, 
seriously injure an unfortunate population which was 
quite willing to help Serbia and which, in getting into 
its present extraordinary predicament, has been the 
victim of ill-fortune and force-majeure. Greece, after 
all, is a neutral country, which we cannot treat either 
as an ally or as a possession. As we are at Salonica, 
we must defend that place effectually. But, that 
granted, and granted as emphatically as possible, it is 
still open to us to extend courtesy and consideration 
to the Greek people as an unlucky nation in an unpre- 
cedented and most unenviable plight. An unconstitu- 
tional oligarchy is one thing. An unarmed people held 
down by armed conscripts and police is another. 
The latter may claim our sympathy, and should be 
dealt with by the soldiers and sailors of the Allies with 
the lightest possible hand. There is all the more 
reason for this because whatever suspicions may have 
been entertained two months ago of a serious collision 
between the Allies and Greek authorities are now things 
of the past. Greece is helpless in our hands: she is 
suffering much from the war: we can afford to treat 
her well. PLINTHOs. 


THE WORLD SET FREE 
A LMOST everyone who possesses a voice louder 


than a mouse’s squeak has been raising it to 

an unwonted pitch during one or another 
crisis of the war in order to tell us how, in his opinion, 
the war may be brought to a speedy and triumphant 
end. In most cases the result is a squeak and nothing 
more. For a moment it may seem as if the majestic 
calm of the universe were about to tumble in ruins before 
its tiny noise, but an instant later it dies away, more in- 
significant than the ripple made by the fall of a feather 
on the plain of the sea. It is surprising, however, that 
so few of these voices have spoken in the Hebrew mood. 
Few of them have given us prophetic utterances of 
the old-world kind, summoning us to repent of our 
sins as the first step to victory. We know one old 
farmer who declares that the war is a judgment on the 
British people for becoming a nation of Sabbath- 
breakers, and at least one parish magazine has declared 
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that the war is God’s means of punishing a nation which 
permitted the disestablishment of the Anglican Church 
in Wales. But even the old farmer would probably 
be slow to urge Sabbatarianism upon the Allies as the 
best means of winning the war, and the editor of the 
parish magazine referred to would hardly hold out the 
hope that victory could be won by the instant repeal of 
the Welsh Disestablishment Act. It has been left to an 
Admiral to play the part of a Hebrew prophet in regard 
to the war. In a letter to a meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, held last week 
at Birkenhead, Sir David Beatty wrote : 

May I say that your society is doing as much to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion as any society or union? . . . England 
still remains to be taken out of the stupor of self-satisfaction and 
complacency in which her great and flourishing condition has 
steeped her, and until she can be stirred out of this condition, and 
until religious revival takes place at home, just so long wiil the 


war continue. 

When she can look out on the future with humbler eyes and a 
prayer on her lips, then we can begin to count the days towards 
the end. Your society is helping to this end, and helping to 
bring the war to an end, a successful end, and without success it 


cannot end. 

There was a time in the world’s history when the truth 
of statements of this kind was almost taken for granted. 
God in those days spoke in the thunder and in all terrible 
things. Plague and flood and earthquake were His 
messengers to a sinful human race. War was the whip of 
salvation, a compulsion to repentance. Practically all 
the evils in the universe were, according to this inter- 
pretation, words in a Divine plea for a change of the 
human heart. They were mercies as well as judgments. 
They were justified as a sort of evangelistic purgatory. 
In this way men reconciled themselves in a measure to 
the presence of evil and pain in a divinely ordered 
universe. Like Job, they might curse the day upon which 
they were born, but God and the order of the universe 
they would not curse. 

Of late years there has been a constantly decreasing 
inclination to take a religious view of the world and its 
calamities. Men have not abandoned the old desire of 
saving the human race. They still dream of a world set 
free from injustice and war and all ills except the 
questionable ill of death. But Utopia is with them for 
the most part an economic and ethical foundation. It 
is a place of refuge not from giant sins, but from the 
mean and cruel and dirty littleness of poverty. They 
would put an end to war not by religion, but, as in the 
case of Mr. Wells, by reason and high explosives. Mr. 
Wells has apparently so little faith in the power of 
religion to put an end to war that in The World Set 
Free he prophesies that war will only cease when it is 
made impossible by the discovery of such powerful 
and destructive explosives that their use will threaten 
the very existence of mankind. That is a pessimistic 
view, but in a mood of cold common sense it is not easy 
to disagree with it. There is certainly very little in the 
history of the past to suggest that either war or plague 
or any other creature can produce such beneficent 
changes in the human heart as to lead men suddenly 
to throw down their weapons and to refuse to use their 
rifles any more, except for the purpose of firing a salute 
to the millennium. We have the word of Thucydides for 
it that during the Peloponnesian War neither war nor 
plague had any effect of religious purification upon the 
Athenians. Describing their demoralisation while the 


plague was raging, he writes : 

Men now coolly ventured on what they had formerly done in a 
corner, and not just as they pleased, seeing the rapid transitions 
produced by persons in prosperity suddenly dying and those 


who before had nothing succeeding to their property. So they 
resolved to spend quickly and enjoy themselves, regarding their 
lives and riches as things of a day. Perseverance in what men 
called honour was popular with none, it was so uncertain whether 
they would be spared to attain the object ; but it was settled that 
present enjoyment, and all that contributed to it, was both honour- 
able and useful. Fear of gods or law of man there was none to 
restrain them. As for the first, they judged it to be just the same 
whether they worshipped them or not, as they saw all alike 
perishing ; and for the last, no one expected to live to be brought 
to trial for his offences, but each felt that a far severer sentence 
had been already passed upon them all, and hung ever over their 
— and before this fell it was only reasonable to enjoy life a 
ittle. 

This is conclusive enough against those who hold 
that war and comparable disasters have an essentially 
purifying effect. It must be admitted, however, that 
it is not at all conclusive against Sir David Beatty’s 
contention that it ought to have a purifying and reviva- 
listie effect, and that only after this has taken place 
will war—even the present war—come to an end, 
‘“* Surely,” he writes, “the Almighty God does not 
intend this war to be just a hideous fracas, a bloody, 
drunken orgy. There must be purpose in it all; im- 
provement must be born out of it.” This is rather an 
expression of hope that the war will have good effects 
than of certainty that it must. To the militarist like 
Treitschke war is a “drastic medicine’? which can 
result only in good. To more religious minds like Sir 
David Beatty’s it is rather in the nature of an occasion 
of spiritual crisis which may either be used to great 
ends or ruinously neglected. He has undoubtedly a 
notable example in the Athenians of a people who threw 
their city to the dogs because they could not lay aside 
their private greeds and suspicions and hatreds and 
discontents, either for Heaven’s sake or their city’s. 
-Pericles preached to them with only temporary effect— 
a gospel of courage and patriotism, it is true, not of 
evangelical religion. It is interesting to put his exhorta- 
tion side by side with Sir David Beatty’s : 

Born as you are, citizens of a great state, and brought up, as 
you have been, with habits equal to your birth, you should be 
ready to face the greatest disasters, and still to keep unimpaired 
the lustre of your name. . . . The hand of Heaven must be 
berne with resignation, that of the enemy with fortitude ; this 
was the old way at Athens, and do not you prevent it being so 
still. Remember, too, that if your country has the greatest 
name in all the world, it is because she never bent before disaster. 
. . . » Do not betray any sign of being oppressed by your present 
sufferings, since they whose minds are least sensitive to calamity 
and whose hands are most quick to meet it, are the greatest 
men of the greatest communities. 


There is no call for a religious revival or anything 
like it in this speech. It is a summons to pride rather 
than humility. It does not, however, leave out of 
account the importance of what is called, in an almost 
threadbare phrase, a moral and spiritual awakening in a 
people at war. Pericles saw that a people which caught at 
panic and every sensational catchword and selfish folly 
was doomed to impotence in war. He saw that without 
the calmness of great character victory in war was 
scarcely to be hoped for. That is an almost obvious 
fact, the truth of which would be admitted by most 
people, except the panic-mongers and the professional 
bawlers. That, however, falls far short of Admiral 
Beatty’s position. He definitely asserts that without 
a religious revival, shaking England out of her “ stupor 
of self-satisfaction and complacency,” the present war 
cannot come to an end. 

How much chance is there of such a revival taking 
place in England ? Some people declare that there are 
already signs of it in France. Others insist that it 1s 
going on in Russia. But it is difficult to estimate either 
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the extent or the nature, and especially difficult to 
estimate the future possibilities, of such a revival. 
A certain number of people will no doubt become 
religious for three years or the duration of the war. 
But will the passage of the war leave England and the 
rest of Europe of a soberer mind, passionately in quest 
of truth for truth’s sake, seeing life in some measure 
under the comparison of eternity? It seems quite 
ssible that the immense tragic character of the war 
will only begin to break on the human imagination 
when the war is over. Men are just now more intent upon 
winning it than upon realising and interpreting its 
tragedy. We live as it were from day to day absorbed in 
the swing of triumph and defeat. We have begun to 
take almost for granted horrors which, if they could 
occur on the same scale in time of peace, would make 
it seem as though some great excommunication of 
darkness had fallen upon the world. Many of our excite- 
ments are still shallow and superficial. There are even a 
number of foolish persons to be found who imagine they 
are helping to bring the war to an end by interrupting 
Quaker meetings and calling out ‘“ What rot!’ when 
some quiet gentleman quotes from the New Testa- 
ment the saying, “‘ Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.”” The same amazing self-satis- 
fied frivolity is shown by numbers of journalists who 
attempt to persuade us of their patriotism by roaring 
like the sea-lions in the Zoological Gardens. There 
is stupor enough in Fleet Street and in a large group 
of politicians to justify Sir David Beatty’s deepest 
pessimism. But these are only temporary symptoms. 
They only mean that those who were sensationalists 
before the war are sensationalists still. These, and not 
the soldiers who jest in the trenches, are the incurably 
frivolous people. If they were listened to the war 
would have no effect upon the world at all, except to 
embitter all the most disreputable passions that have 
afflicted it in the past. On the other hand, we cannot 
help believing that there are more men thinking seri- 
ously, honestly, and finely at the present time than 
there have ever been in the world’s history. They are 
at constant odds with the scullion philosophy of those 
who are willing that the war should be, in Sir David 
Beatty’s phrase, ‘just a hideous fracas, a bloody, 
drunken orgy.” Some of them are in the churches, 
many of them are not. Even if it is difficult to foresee 
a religious revival on the lines prophesied by Sir David 
Beatty, one may expect with a certain amount of 
confidence after the end of the war a great movement 
towards a better human society, juster, bolder, and 
more generous than has yet been known. But that, too, 
like a religious revival, involves a change of the heart, 
and the heart is a notoriously disorderly and wandering 
thing. It is apparently quite possible to change it, but 
what prophet has revealed the secret of preventing it 
from changing back again? Utopia itself would live 
under the constant threat of this danger. Perhaps this 
would make even Utopia interesting. 


IRISH PROVINCIALISM 
[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT.] 


E Dublin essayist known as “ John Eglinton ” 
has asked why Irish “intellectuals” as a 


body make no pronouncement on the subject 
of the war. By following the example of the Spaniards 
they would splendidly advertise through Europe the 
claim that Ireland is a nation with a culture separate 


from that of England. But some of the “ intellectuals " 
have fled to America in disgust at the spectacle of so 
many of their countrymen in khaki, and most of the rest, 
inclining to play the part of King Constantine, seem to 
whisper, “‘ What does it matter to Ireland whether 
Germany or England is the ruling power?” “ John 
Eglinton ”’ is thinking, evidently, of the writers grouped 
around Yeats, “42” and the Abbey Theatre, of the scholars 
of the Gaelic League, the doctrinaires of Sinn Fein, the 
Catholic intelligentsia of the new University. “‘ Ulster” 
has no “intellectuals” (Sir Edward Carson should 
thank Heaven for that), and Trinity College is Anglo- 
Irish. 

I suppose some of those challenged might reply that 
their “ opinion of the war” is of no more value than 
that of any man in the street. He, for example, who 
denies with Mr. Yeats that literature is the expression 
of the age, cannot be expected (qua literary man) to set 
his signature to manifestoes on questions of the age. 
It would be an impertinence. But, in fact, the majority 
of Irish “ intellectuals "’ are keen critics of public affairs. 
It is, however, only as Nationalists that they are 
interested. Most of our younger publicists, were they 
required to declare their sympathies as between the 
German and English ideal, laying aside all local pre- 
judices and prepossessions, would honestly be unable 
to speak. 

There is the exception of Mr. Arthur Griffith, the 
theorist of Sinn Fein, who insists that modern Germany 
is the creation of an Irishman, Mathew Carey, who 
taught Frederick List the “ national conception” of 
political economy. Mr. Griffith has an European vision, 
and he once wrote a pamphlet describing the methods 
by which, as he alleged, Hungary won her Constitution, 
and advising that Ireland should adopt these in place 
of parliamentary agitation. “C'est trés intéressant,” 
said a modern Hungarian statesman (Count Apponyi) 
after reading Mr. Griffith's work, “mais c'est la 
premiére fois que j’en ai entendu parler.” We have 
also Mr. T. M. Kettle and Mr. George Russell. Mr. 
Kettle, sometime an Irish M.P., is now a lieutenant in 
one of the Irish divisions. Fifteen years ago—when 
England was fighting the Boers—Mr. Kettle was dis- 
tributing anti-recruiting leaflets in the streets of Dublin. 
He has always been regarded as one of the most advanced 
Nationalists in Mr. Redmond’s following, and his name 
was in household use among the Young Irelanders. 
However, when the present war broke out, Mr. Kettle 
insisted on applying his philosophy of politics to the 
situation. So they call him a deserter (no one 1s so 
unpopular with the Sinn Feiners); and Mr. Kettle, in 
turn, puts no check upon a clever tongue. His recruiting 
speeches—which are said to number 200—must be, in 
point of wit, the best that have been made during the 
war—in England or in Ireland. He belongs to the 
oratorical tradition of Daniel O’Connell, and does not 
refrain from personal attack ; he holds that the “ Verdict 
is the Thing”; and the verdict now is the number of 
recruits. Mr. Kettle denounces “ cranks, factionists and 
pro-Germans ” as well as any other man; but he does 
not indulge, like the ordinary Irish politician, in facile 
optimism or in flattery, and he has criticised his own 
side as lukewarm in the cause of recruiting. His 
indiscretions get him into trouble; but he wins out by 

means of a phrase. The whilom Colonel of the Con- 
naught Rangers who now commands the National 
(Redmondite) Volunteers objected to some assault made 
by Mr. Kettle on Irish “ slackers.” “ The European 


war,” retorted Mr. Kettle, “‘ found Colonel Moore retired, 
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and it will leave him still more retired.” It was brutal 
and unjust—Colonel Moore is a soldier distinguished in 
war as well as a good Irishman—but the “ Verdict’s the 
Thing.” Mr. Kettle made the best of his epigrams many 
years ago, when Devolution was being discussed as an 
alternative to Home Rule. ‘“ Half a loaf may be better 
than no bread; but is half a chronometer better than 
no watch?”’ He has not surpassed that during the 
recruiting campaign ; but his remark, ‘‘ Nowadays the 
Absentee is the man who stays at home,” will be 
remembered. 

Mr. Kettle’s anti-Germanism is quite consistent with 
the political philosophy from which he derived his Irish 
Nationalism. His little book of Irish and other essays, 
The Day’s Burden, shows that he has always identified 
the Irish demand for self-government with the general 
movement of Liberal and democratic ideas in Europe. 
As to England, his notion is that she has “ very much 
improvec ” in these latter days, thanks no doubt to the 
influence of the Irish party on British opinion. Grattan 
said at the time of the Union that Ireland would revenge 
herself on Castlereagh by sending to the British Parlia- 
ment “ eighty of the greatest scoundrels”; and these 
“ eighty scoundrels ” have de-Anglicised (i.¢., civilised) 
England! Count Gobineau had the same notion as 
Mr. Kettle ; only—being a romantic admirer of blonde 
beasts—he thought it a pity that England should grow 
civilised. ‘* We Irish,” cried Mr. Kettle at one of his 
meetings, “have reformed England, but it took us 
centuries. Are the people who want the Germans in 
this country ready to begin the same job all over 
again ?”’ 

Of more serious interest is Mr. Kettle’s detachment 
from that school of Irish idealists for whom Erin is 


still Innisfail, the island of destiny, standing in what’ 


“John Eglinton” calls a half holy aloofness from 
modern anxieties and modern hopes. “If we are 
to become Irish,’’ wrote Mr. Kettle in The Day’s 
Burden, “‘ we must be truly European.” Mr. George 
Russell, at whose school quite different minds attend, 
would not follow Mr. Kettle at all when the latter 
talks of ‘“‘ Europe,” the “Catholic and Latin tradi- 
tion’ and the sufficiency of the Ten Commandments. 
Mr. Russeil can write of Imperialism that the “ thirst 
for greatness, for the majesty of Empire, is a symbol 
of final unity with a greater majesty”; but Mr. 
Kettle dismisses all Imperialists as breakers of the Ten 
Commandments, and he reminds those of his fellow- 
countrymen who make a religion of Irish Nationality 
that the “ideal can never overcome the crumbling in- 
coherence of matter.” It is suggested—to return to 
the point at which this article started—that our literary 
patriots are really afraid lest Ireland should become a 
fully responsible nation. The revolutionists are as 
provincial as the rest ; sentimental reasons oblige them 
to cheer for the Kaiser: but they have little sympathy 
with Sir Roger Casement’s realistic diplomacy at Berlin. 
And suppose that Ireland were now undergoing an 
experience similar to that of Greece, what audience 
would there be for the picturesque and reactionary 
affirmations of the Gaelic League, or for the mystical 
prophecies of Mr. George Russell ? 

But where is the Great Power that has determined to 
raise Ireland from the status of a province to that of a 
guaranteed nationality ? The danger is non-existent; 
let our poets and dreamers take heart of grace ! Ireland 
may double the number of her recruits and add to this 
a literary manifesto. Her name will not even be men- 
tioned at the European Congress. 





IMPERIAL EUGENICS 


II. PosrrrvE or GALTONIAN EUGENICs. 


URING the twelve years that have nearly passed 
D since Galton’s lecture to the Sociological Society 
in 1904, least progress has been made with 
eugenics in the oldest, and indeed only original, meaning 
of the word, Galtonian or positive eugenics implies, in fact, 
degrees of genetic knowledge, and of social control of indi- 
viduals, which are not so much as upon the horizon—nor may 
ever be. Its problems are in no degree medical, like those 
which we must consider under later headings, but may be 
classified as chiefly genetic and social. Let it be granted, 
for the sake of argument, that we have obtained sufficient 
general consent as to what we mean by worth and w- 
worth, and that we are wise enough to recognise, as Galton 
always did, that we should not aim at a single standardised 
type of human being, but rather at fine specimens of all the 
many types—physical and psychical—which it needs to 
“* make a world.”’ Thereupon we are faced with the problems 
of what Bateson has so conveniently taught us to call 
genetics. Our exact knowledge of human inheritance within 
the realm of the normal is extremely meagre, and many 
years must pass before it is appreciably aggrandised. The 
study of any existing statistical data fails us utterly, for 
lack of any genuine analysis of genetic factors, and on 
account of its indecision when we are faced with any particular 
case. The American workers have prepared textually 
admirable schedules for the study of the inheritance of such 
things as mathematical and musical ability, but the gaining 
of results available for practice is more than doubtful. 
Genetics has taught us the importance of the particular 
mating. It is not enough to say that such and such a person 
should become a parent unless we are assured that the 
co-parent will convey the necessary gametic constituents. 
Even in respect of characters which are surely transmissible 
somehow, experience is most disconcerting—as, for instance, 
in the case of the musical compositions of Siegfried Wagner, 
son of Richard Wagner and grandson of Franz Liszt, or 
that of the son of two poets, Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Very likely, if we understood the genetic 
factors involved, we should discover that there would be a 
Mendelian expectation of one such child as we desire if such 
suitably mated parents produced, say, 256 children, or a 
larger number. Every year of genetic observation and of 
modern psychological analysis has increasingly convinced 
me of the inherent difficulties in the Galtonian ideal, thus 
straitly defined. And even if our genetics were complete, 
or complete for certain valuable qualities, we are left 
wondering how the particular matings thereby indicated 
are to be effected among free individuals of our own species, 
each of whom is personally endowed with will and desire 
and needs. Finally, we are faced with the extremely dis- 
concerting history of, for instance, such great persons 
dying within the present century as Lister, Kelvin, Spencer, 
Florence Nightingale, and Galton himself—who, for reasons 
which we must: perforce accept, left not a single child 
amongst them all. 
But a wider meaning may be attached to positive eugenics, 
with Galton’s own sanction. Abating our hopes of breeding 
genius, and perhaps resolving accordingly to take better 
care than heretofore of the potential genius which we 
doubtless destroy daily in our midst, we may argue that, at 
least, we desire to encourage parenthood on the part of the 
worthy, even though the product be only “ the average 
man of to-day ”—say, for instance, the men of Mons. 
Such a proposal will be rejected by those who hold our race 
degenerate, who find the lower classes dirty, the middle 
classes slaves of money, and the upper classes the sole 
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remaining depositaries of our island virtue. It is much 
to be regretted that not a few professing eugenists have 
lent themselves to this kind of teaching, on the strength of 
which they have opposed such beneficent ideas as, for 
instance, “ maternity benefit” and the campaign against 
infant mortality. It is hard to see, however, how class- 
eugenics can survive the records of the great war, to the 
glory and devotion and endurance of which all classes have 
contributed in degrees which it would be invidious, even if 
it were possible, to compare. It is now a commonplace 
that the military processes which have so greatly enlarged 
our Empire have involved grave loss among the life which 
is the only wealth of any nation. This loss has been what 
I call dysgenic—on the precedent of eupepsia and dys- 
pepsia—and its measure may be estimated by the reckoning 
that the deaths among our naval and military forces, 
hitherto at the rate of 90,000 per annum, are approxi- 
mately one-third greater than the annual toll exacted by 
tuberculosis, our most deadly disease, with the sinister 
difference that, whilst tuberculosis necessarily strikes hardest 
at the weak, war kills the strong, thus directly impugning 
the Darwinian principle of “the survival of the fittest,” 
to which Bernhardi appeals in his abominable citation of 
Nature and Darwin as the vindicators of aggressive war. 
Here are Darwin’s own words : 

In every country in which a large standing army is kept up the 
finest young men are taken by the conscription or are enlisted. They 
are thus exposed to early death during war, are often tempted into 
vice, and are prevented from marrying during the prime of life. On 
the other hand, the shorter and feebler men, with poor constitutions, 
are left at home, and consequently have a much better chance of 
marrying and propagating their kind. (Descent of Man. Chap. V. 
Second edition, 1874—paragraph added, after reflection upon the 
Franco-Prussian War, to the similar but less forcibly-worded 
sentences in the first edition, published in 1871.) 

Granting that positive eugenics is primarily concerned 
with quality, the numbers of the quality judged worthy 
obviously matter, too. We shall do well, having rejected 
the temptations of the ‘“ Nature versus Nurture” dis- 
cussion, to reject also its twin logomachy, “ quality versus 
quantity.” Instead of here reiterating the arguments pre- 
viously submitted to readers of these columns, according to 
which our Empire is so sparsely peopled as to be, in effect, 
an almost Empty Empire—apart, of course, from India— 
let me note what facts of food supply have lately been 
demonstrated, most cogently fortifying my thesis of 
past years. According to a new memorandum published 
by the Dominion of Canada Royal Commission, our Empire 
increased its wheat production by 75 per cent. in the decade 
1901-1911. More lately still, there were published in the 
final page of Tue New Statesman the following figures for 
Canada, from the official estimate : 

Wheat, bushels. 
1911 wk. nee eee 215,000,000 
1915 ww. eee nee 836,000,000 

Thus last year’s wheat crop was more than 50 per cent. 
higher even than that of 1911, to say nothing of oats, Our 
Imperial production of food has almost incalculably outrun 
our increase of population. Two per square mile is the 
population of so marvellous a granary as Canada. Our 
Empire could support in happy life scores and hundreds of 
millions yet unborn. Again I commend these figures—in 
which our Empire signally contrasts with others, wherein 
food supply and population are increasing approxime ‘ely 

part passu—to the monomaniacal Malthusianism which even 
to-day, is pouring cold water on the campaign for the vetter 
care of infancy, on the ground that for every young 
mouth thus saved an older one must perish for lack of food. 
This at a date when the world does not know what to do 
with the wheat in it ! 

It is impossible to exaggerate the significance of the fall 


Oats, bushels. 
348,000,000 
481,000,000 


in the birth-rate if we accept, as we must, the foregoing 
propositions. The real nature of the facts has been most 
disastrously disguised by the coincident fall in the death- 
rate. The evidence brought before the National Birth- 
Rate Commission during nearly three years past has caused 
me very seriously to modify the measure of toleration 
which I had formerly been inclined to extend to the Mal- 
thusian League. The results of the last census, viewed in 
the light of adequate analysis, and taken together with such 
researches as that lately undertaken by Dr. E. C. Snow for 
the Royal Dominions Commission, are formidable in the 
extreme. At first sight, we observe that the customary 
rate of increase of the population was approximately main- 
tained in the last inter-censal period, 1901-1911.* But 
analysis of age constitutions shows that the increase of 
population is chiefly due to the longer survival of the 
elderly under modern conditions. If death must finally 
supervene, nothing but birth will compensate for it. Mean- 
while the population is older in age-constitution every year, 
a fact which in itself tends to make the birth-rate still 
lower. On the question raised by myself several years 
ago as to the possibility of populating our almost empty 
Empire by suitable direction of intra-Imperial migration, 
Dr. Snow has shown that in 1915 in Great Britain (apart 
from the fact that many men were on the Continent) we 
had no men at all available for emigration, but not less 
than half a million unoccupied unmarried women of repro- 
ductive age, 15-45. War aggravates this disparity in the 
number of the sexes, and unless we are prepared to imitate 
military races of the past and adopt polygamy it appears 
highly desirable to aim at the proper sex-distribution of the 
Imperial population as a first principle of Imperial Eugenics. 
There has passed for ever, or is rapidly passing, the long 
age during which human reproduction followed upon the 
satisfaction of human instinct, without reference to will or 
choice. To-day, for good or for evil, civilised mankind 
reproduces itself only when and as it chooses. If the nation 
desires to maintain itself, it must set positive eugenics, the 
encouragement of worthy parenthood, as one of the cardinal 
principles of all its future statesmanship. Any impartial 
but uninformed observer, surveying our practice to-day in 
respect of taxation, divorce, housing, education, and many 
other matters, might well conclude that parenthood was 
systematically handicapped for some inscrutable social 
purpose. To-day a provident and explicit orientation of 
national and Imperial policy towards positive eugenics 
must evidently be essential to the future of our nation and 
the ideals for which so many of its bravest and best are 
going to their glorious graves. Notwithstanding all that 
we are doing, and shall do, along the lines later to be con- 
sidered, for the care and preservation of the new life that is 
still being conceived, the sheer, stark need for more con- 
ceptions—not least in, for instance, Hampstead and Ken- 
sington, where the birth-rate is negligible and all environ- 
mental conditions for infancy and childhood are admirable- 
will remain and increase as our prime Imperial need. 
LENS. 


Correspondence 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is to be hoped that your article headed ‘‘ Wanted: A 
Ministry of National Economy ” will be followed by others on 
the same subject. The attitude of mind responsible for the 





* Be it noted that, if we had the five-year censal periods which all 
students of vital statistics have long demanded, a new census would 
be due in a few weeks. Yet the nation has not yet grasped even the 
essential facts for which the data are now nearly five momentous years 


old. 
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closing of public institutions in order to save £50,000 a year is 
simply deplorable. I would add that many of the attempts now 
being made to effect economies in Government offices are con- 
ceived in just the same spirit of penny-wisdom. I refer to the 
scale of salaries paid to temporary clerks, more especially to 
women clerks. If it was not for the public spirit of many women 
and girls of university education and high abilities, who prefer 
service under the Government at low rates of pay to work in banks 
and insurance offices at the full market value of their services 
(in the absence of so many young men of military age), the Civil 
Service generally, and the offices primarily responsible for the 
conduct of the war in particular, would be staffed with the most 
incompetent women clerks in the labour market. No private 
firm would dream of offering salaries to female clerks as low as 
the Treasury rates. If it did so it would know that it could only 
expect to get the hopelessly inefficient. As it is, ability above 
the average is only obtained in the case of women who have 
private means to supplement their salaries, or women who are 
prepared to make considerable sacrifices in order to serve the 
Government rather than private firms. It would be interesting 
if your proposed Ministry of National Economy would consider 
how far it is economical to pay less than the market rates of 
salaries to temporary clerks employed in Government offices. 

All this pettifogging parsimony in trifling matters is in such 
glaring contrast with the Government’s failure to tackle the 
problem of high prices and excessive war profits. It is no exag- 
geration to say that not tens of thousands but tens of millions 
could be saved by tackling the present chaotic condition of the 
markets for raw materials, foodstuffs, freights and manufactured 
goods. In some directions State control of prices and profits has 
already been introduced. But how many of the doctrinaire 
advocates of nationalisation and State control are helping the 
Government to extend these principles by working out practicable 
schemes with the aid of systematic research and hard thinking ? 
At a time when the Government is ready to adopt the most 
drastic measures of State intervention in the interests of economy 
and efficiency, we look to Tae New StTaTEesMAN to say how it 
would work out in detail the principles of Socialism which it has 
preached in general terms with such admirable force. It is time 
to leave theory and introduce a practicable plan of action. 

How many of our younger economists are studying the best 
means of eliminating the appalling waste represented by high 
prices and swollen profits, and devising measures to introduce 
some order into the chaotic muddle of our industrial system? If 
there are any such I hope they will apply for a post in your 
Ministry of National Economy.—Yours, etc., 

Civiz SERVANT 


SPORT AND WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—No one realises more acutely than I that this is no time 
for extravagance. In these days every British shilling and every 
ounce of patriotic energy should be devoted to national service. 
Art, literature, science, é¢ducation—all the things that don’t really 
matter—must go. Yet I venture to believe that the Government, 
once its attention has been drawn to the subject, will recognise the 
expediency—nay, the necessity—of encouraging the creation of 
private Bull-Rings. The matter has long been in my mind, and 
the statesmanlike attitude of our rulers towards fox-hunting 
emboldens me to speak out. For you know, I suppose, that the 
Government has besought the Hunts to continue their useful 
activities and has offered to exempt their employés from military 
service. 

You are aware, sir, that bulls are sometimes used for moving 
artillery ; but you are not aware, perhaps, that the best class of 
bull is produced only when bulls are bred, not for military, but for 
sporting purposes. You might have supposed that if the army 
wanted beasts the army would be able to breed its own or, at any 
rate, to induce the breeders to supply them. But you will 
observe that the War Office, and the War Office should knuw, 
has decided that the farmers cannot breed horses for the Gover. - 
ment, and that if the cavalry want remounts they must buy 
hunters. 

It will be objected, I dare say, that in this war we are making 
very little use of bullock-trains. True enough: fortunately 
our Government takes rather longer views than some of its smart 
critics. It might similarly be objected that in this war we make 
very little use of cavalry, and, further, that the horses which are 
being bred now can scarcely be of military age before 1921. Over 
a few furlongs you can race a three-year-old and even a two-year- 
old, but I question whether any horse of less than five will stand 
a long day’s hunting or a forced march. Might not our arm-chair 
critics have the grace to remember that there are probably more 
good sportsmen and good judges of cattle in the Ministry than in a 
whole institute of journalists ? 





So, if anyone is going to argue that the best sporting bulls are 
not, necessarily, the best draught animals, I shall simply decline 
to split hairs with him. Let him say straight out, if he has the 
pluck, that in the South African War cobs and rough ponies were 
what served the army best and that hunters were proved almost 
useless, and let him, if he has the cheek, pretend that the same 
causes are likely to produce the same effects. In these matters J 
prefer to trust Lord Lansdowne. 

I submit, sir, I have made out my case for bull-rings. That 
they will absorb a certain amount of useful money and labour I 
shall not deny ; on the other hand, they will promote the breeding 
and improve the breed of bulls and provide a great deal of healthy, 
harmless amusement for the upper classes. Do, please, bring this 
matter to the notice of our Government. You, who stand well 
with all Ministers save one, will easily persuade them to cast 
favourable eyes on what is at once a national service and 2 manly 
recreation. —Yours, etc., 

Crive BELL. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is not, I think, a quibble to complain that you used in 
your last issue an argument (to hit the blockade agitators) which 
comes curiously from you. Were you not, at the beginning of 
the war, amongst the severest denouncers of ** secret diplomacy ” 
as the source of all our ills? And yet, now, “the strongest 
arguments in favour of a particular diplomatic course are often 
such as cannot possibly be stated in public.”’ If this is true, how 
can effective diplomacy ever evade the charge of “ secrecy ” ? 
Is it possible that THe NEw STATESMAN, like other newspapers, 
will cheerfully “‘ scrap” its principles in order to “ scupper” 
Lord Northcliffe ? Or are you, sir, also among the Prophets ? 

There is certainly something badly wrong with English diplo- 
macy; the diagnosis, however, is difficult. Specially difficult, 
perhaps, for editors of Socialistic papers. There may be (doubt- 
less are) Socialists in the Foreign Office; but they hide their 
lights in very opaque bushels. THe NEw STaTEesMAN has not 
the regular entrée. Neither have I. As far as that, we are on a 
level of disadvantage. 

A negative clue is thus provided. 
the Foreign Office is not only “secret” but “ exclusive ’—in 
‘fact, oligarchic. Perhaps this accounts for its timidity. Ad- 
mirably cultivated, charmingly mannered, beautifully loyal, 
constitutionally disposed to avoid “* scenes,”’ serenely assured of 
standing at the very pinnacle of human evolution, are the alumni 
of the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service really most suited 
to their job? If the deal is between gentlemen the answer is in 
the affirmative. But—the Germans and the Balkans, not to 
mention the Americans! Less scrupulousness and more hard 
hitting might produce better results. And why should the born 
diplomatist necessarily possess private means? There is no 
avenue to diplomatic distinction for the poor man’s son, whatever 
his brains and character. In this ‘“* democratic’ country the 
aristocracy and plutocracy still hold the reins and the theory 
that a poor man is naturally unable to manage either a horse or 
a crisis. He will fidget the first, and bring the second to a head. 

Yours, etc., 


If such as we are excluded. 


LIEUTENANT. 


[Tur New SraTesMAN has not at any time, either during or 
before the war, ‘* denounced ‘ secret diplomacy ’ as the source of 
all our ills *—or for that matter as the source of any of our ills. 
We have, in fact, always regarded the denunciation of “ secret 
diplomacy ” as an unfortunate cry tending to divert attention 
from the real defects of our diplomatic system. “ Lieutenant” 
may further be interested to learn that we have published several 
articles diagnosing those defects, rather more adequately perhaps 
than he does in his final paragraph, but partially, at all events, on 
the same lines. Criticism of our attitude is always welcome, but 
it is more likely to be useful if the critic before writing takes the 
trouble to inform himself as to what that attitude is.—Ep. N.S.] 


“DILUTION ” AND CRAFT UNIONISM 


To ‘ye Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sn —lIs it not time that more general attention was paid to 
some >f the issues involved in the far-reaching dilution of skilled 
labour vhich is now taking place in the engineering trade through- 
out the country? For months past the old demarcation rules 
have in one shop after another been set aside on munitions work, 
and now a galaxy of Commissioners have been sent to speed up 
the process on the Clyde and Tyne. +e 

One interesting issue of this revolution is its effect on the 
battle which since 1911 has been joined between the old craft 
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unionism of 19th-century England and the new unionism of the 
20th century. The latter form of combination in its fear of giving 
itself a bad name never got itself labelled satisfactorily, but I will 
ignore the protests of the precisians and will call it industrial 
unionism. It has proved to be an uphill struggle for the new 
ideas, but in the years before the war the followers of the activist 
school seemed to be making steady progress against the bearded 
and mutually insured unionists. Whether in trade disputes or in 
internal politics the dignity and official strategy of the craft 
unionists suffered many rude shocks and their courageous efforts 
to conceal their alarm have never been very convincing. 

The whirligigs of the war have swept into this field, and now 
a strange thing called “* dilution ” (coined surely by some Govern- 
ment official with a Balliol mind) has been dropped bomb-like 
among the combatants. Which side will it injure most? At 
first both sections of labour opinion joined issue against it. So 
typical an employers’ move was not to be tolerated. Neverthe- 
less, the scheme made progress under a mixture of Ministerial 
coaxing, coercion, and a genuine appreciation of the shortage of 
skilled labour for munitions manufacture. Safeguards were, of 
course, demanded, and Schedule 2 of the Munitions Act, with its 
attendant circulars, were spelled over with darkest suspicion by 
the executive councils of the craft unions. Dilution was clearly 
an evil which the A.S.E. intended to keep well in hand. 

What of the other party ? Until Christmas most of us thought 
that the industrial unionists, especially on Clydebank, would 
die in the last trench rather than agree to this Government-cum- 
employer plot. But, fantastic as it seemed, there were some sur- 
prising sentiments to be found among the Clyde Workers’ Com- 
mittee during the lurid visit of the Minister of Munitions to 
Glasgow. It was not his petition for dilution which wrecked Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Christmas meeting, it was Section 7 of the Muni- 
tions Act and all the rest of his coercive programme. Thanks to 
Forward, we know that the Clyde workers refused to condemn 
the introduction of low-skilled workers on to operations previously 
reserved as the sacred right of the A.S.E. man. They declared 
that they welcomed this progressive evolution of industry. It is 
true that they did not exactly fawn on the Minister at the time. 
They took a heaven-sent opportunity of showing him what they 
thought of the Munitions of War Act, of himself, and of the 
capitalist system in general. They revealed a hostility to things 
as they are which may, I think, at any moment, involve the whole 
Clyde area in a state of violence. Yet they were careful not to 
oppose dilution as such. They welcomed it. Not even free trips 
to the trenches could extort such a confession from the A.S.E., 
which depends so much on craft privilege. 

After Christmas the A.S.E. Executive showed its teeth at the 
Prime Minister and secured to itself the flattering unction of a few 
amendments to the Act, but it still looked askance at the dilution 
scheme. Now the Government have sent their Commissioners 
to face the riots and wrath of the Clyde and Tyne workmen—of 
course, under adequate military protection. What do they find? 
They find on the Clyde an A.S.E. District Committee, full of sus- 
picions and still probing into Schedule 2, etc., but to their surprise 
and relief they are receiving something like support from the 
Clyde Workers’ Committee, whose very name, doubtless, sent 
shudders down their spines as they proceeded to their task. 

Now I am not in the confidence of the ardent young theorists 
who lead the Clyde workers, but is it not a fact that, strike or no 
strike, a full and overflowing measure of dilution on the Clyde 
may be for them a step in the right direction—an accident of war 
which is much to the taste of men who have found themselves 
growing day by day more hostile to the ideals and strategy of the 
craft unions ? In their view demarcation squabbles never have 
and never will cut any ice, and the low-skilled men and the women 
now being introduced are likely to prove at least as good material 
for their propaganda as the men they have displaced. 

I know, and they know, the risks they run when peace breaks 
out, especially the risk of a collapse of the war boom ; though it is 
at least possible that after the war the engineering industry will be 
as busyas ever. In any event we may yet see the restoration of 
pre-war restrictions, as provided by law, violently opposed by the 
new blood with which the industry will have been flooded How 
happy the Government would be to be relieved of this formidable 
pledge to which they committed themselves in the Munitions Act ! 
—Yours, ete., JANUS. 


LAND LEASES AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—Owing to certain circumstances I have been unable to 
reply ere this to the letter which appeared in your columns on 
January 15th from Mr. Hodgson, but I hope you can spare me 





a little space to deal with it now. In the first place, then, Mr. 
Hodgson is scarcely entitled to claim that I charged landlords 
with being solely responsible or anything like solely responsible 
for hindering rural England from yielding fivefold the production 
that it yields to-day. I clearly stated that this matter does not 
cover the whole problem of land and food production. But on 
many holdings it is the chief factor in the prevention of 
intensive cultivation, and therefore the removal of this grievance 
is essential to any radical scheme of reform. 

Land, like individuals, is not all fit for all purposes or for equal 
or similar treatment. I can well understand that some kinds of 
soil, such as strong, heavy clay, are better fitted for meat pro- 
duction (grass) than for other purposes, but such instances are in 
a minority ; whereas, unfortunately, the restrictive covenants 
have the general effect complained of. 

To utilise land to the full, considering how various are its 
constituents, how it is affected by differences in climate and 
according to locality, requires the application of similar treatment 
as it is now proposed to apply to men. That is—each man who 
comes under the scope of the Military Service Bill is to be used to 
the best advantage of the country. Two men may be of exactly 
the same type; they may be equal in all physical attributes ; 
they may be in the same circumstances with regard to domestic 
responsibilities and the like ; but one is to be returned to civilian 
employment and the other is sent forward for military duty. The 
work one was doing was necessary to the welfare of the State ; 
the work the other was doing was not necessary. And the same 
remark applies to thousands of acres of grass land in this country. 
I know of grass lands as different in texture as black is different 
from white, of equal value as grass land ; yet one would be many 
times more valuable under arable cultivation, while perhaps the 
best use the other can be put to is to continue using it for grass. 

I quite agree that in many instances and in many districts the 
landlord is not the sole objector to the full and proper utilisation 
of land. Often the unenlightened and unenterprising farmer, 
while complaining continually of his losses on grass feeding, 
would object to the conversion of the same land to tillage on 
account of the increase in expenditure on labour—an objection 
which in itself almost proves incompetence or a lack of knowledge 
of how profitably to use labour. We are in full agreement as to 
the need for education. Real education is a necessary precedent 
to progress. 

Mr. Hodgson’s allusion to the hundreds of acres of our richest 
marshlands in Lincolnshire having fallen victims to the speculator 
is fortunate. Curiously enough, it was from these lands that I 
drew my object lesson as to what are the possibilities of land and 
what evil is caused by restrictive covenants. The lesson there is 
most clearly taught as to what folly it was—from all standpoints, 
local and national—for these lands to be kept languishing in 
grass and losing their occupiers’ capital. The results of this 
stagnation were demands for remission or reduction of rents, 
starved cottagers, and poor tradesmen, instead of the general 
prosperity now so self-evident. 

The whole of these districts, including the original arable 
portion, by the equitable distribution over the whole holding of 
the fertility once located and locked up in one certain field or 
fields, now produce double or treble the foodstuffs and profit that 
they did twenty-five years ago, and, coincidently, the capital and 
rental value of the whole have been increased. Here is return for 
capital, with increased production and greater prosperity. I am 
not, of course, concerned to increase the bank balances of indi- 
viduals ; I hold no brief for private greed, but I am just dealing in 
a practical manner witha practical problem. Also, mind, it would 
perhaps not be beneficial to the neighbourhood whence Mr. Hodgson 
writes that similar treatment be adopted there ; I do not suggest 
that it would. But, if I mistake not, one section of my argument 
is proved even in the “ sheep and barley ” districts of Lincoln- 
shire. (The summer grazing of seeds, and the wintering of sheep 
on the turnip “ break ” in due rotation, thereby distributing the 
fertility derived from the sheep feeding over the whole holding 
rather than locating it, year after year indeterminately in one 
enclosure, without which rotative distribution it would be difficult 
if not impossible, to farm ** the Wolds.’’) 

To come back to my first contention—in spite of the stupidity 
of many farmers, there are thousands of acres now under grass in 
this country which should be and which would be cultivated if it 
were not for the restrictive covenants in leases; and, in the 
national interest, these acres should be ** unlocked.” I am not 
so foolish as to suggest that all grass land should be ploughed ; I 
am concerned here only to deal with one—and a very important 
one—of the many problems that go to the making up of the 
general problem connected with land and food production. 

Yours, etc., 
ROWLAND KENNEY. 
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Miscellany 
THE FATHER OF MODERN 


COLLECTIVISM 


. IS books, like himself, are what I call unhealthy ; 
H not the good sort of books. There is a sensuality 
in Rousseau. . . . Not genuinely poetical.” Thus 
Carlyle, after a glance at Rousseau’s “ semi-delirious specu- 
lations as to the miseries of civilised life, the preferability 
of the savage to the civilised, and such like.” To most 
Englishmen who, like Carlyle, have perhaps just glanced 
at his books this probably still seems quite an adequate 
summary. It would not have seemed adequate to Kant 
(surely no mild censor), who, flushed with Rousseau’s 
revelation that the people is not contemptible, said that he 
had done for morals what Newton did for physics. Readers 
of Mrs. Macdonald, whose book is now ten years old, know 
that as a man Rousseau was at least as much sinned against 
as sinning ; that against Mme d’Epinay and Grimm, and 
even, alas, against Diderot, research has proved his charges 
of fraud and treachery to an extent that explains and even 
partly justifies the persecution-mania which clouded his 
later years. But this has hardly affected the general 
English verdict either on his character or on his work. 
In particular it is believed that as a political thinker he was 
absurd; the prophet of something extreme, whether 
individualism or collectivism is not clear, but in any case 
something peculiarly repulsive (“‘ what I call unhealthy ”’), 
because based on abstractions, the Social Contract, and the 
State of Nature, good enough for theorists of the French 
Revolution, but long since laughed out of court by sensible 
men nourished on the historical method. Now at last 
comes Professor Vaughan to show us how little truth there 
is in this estimate. He would have helped towards this 
merely by giving what has hitherto been lacking—a good 
text of Rousseau’s political writings, including the cancelled 
draft of the Contrat Social and the admirable fragment 
L’ Etat de Guerre. But he has done more. He has furnished 
his two handsome, scholarly volumes * with a series of 
introductions, packed with interesting information and 
sound argument, which, though they tend to produce the 
usual editorial effect of making a light author seem heavy, 
have, at any rate, the merit of solidly establishing Rous- 
seau’s importance in the development of political thought. 
That importance may be put in a word: he invented, 
for good or evil, the modern theory of the State. If the 
average European (not being a German or Russian subject) 
is conscious, as he looks in his glass in the morning, that 
what he sees is one slave and one forty-millionth, or whatever 
the figure may be, of a despot, that consciousness is due to 
the fact that Rousseau wrote the Contrat Social. And 
more than this. We all feel that these two aspects of 
ourselves are somehow interdependent. All that makes 
life worth living, including freedom in any valuable sense, 
is bound up with the fact that we are members of a com- 
munity which as against each of us is all-powerful, which 
transcends our private wills, which is more than the aggregate 
of our several personalities. The thought terrifies and 
inspirits at once. My surrender to the general will must be 
total, because unless I were part of the community I should 
have no individuality worth the mention. On the other 
hand I and my fellows are as necessary to the general will 
as it is to us; our share in it is equal and inalienable, and 
we make it what it is. 





* The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Edited by C. E. 
Vaughan, M.A., Litt.D. Cambridge University Press. Two vols. 
£3 3s. net. 


Such, roughly and apart from obsolete irrelevancies, was 
Rousseau’s central idea. It was born prematurely in mid- 
eighteenth century, and he cast it on the world swaddled 
(as was inevitable) in an apparatus inherited from Hobbes 
and Locke, from Grotius and Pufendorf. But for Plato 
and Aristotle, and if his mind had not been full of Sparta 
and republican Rome, he might never have conceived it. 
But it was new and alive none the less, and destined to 
bear strange fruit. German philosophers, as their way is, 
solemnly adopted it and distorted it out of recognition, 
until in the hands of Fichte and Hegel it seemed a cloak 
of moral justification thrown about the absolutism of the 
Prussian State. We can imagine the indignation which 
that spectacle would have excited in its author. But it is 
doubtful, to say the least, whether he would have been 
pleased by the career of his theory even in Western Europe. 
When, after long brooding over the wretched lot of man 
in society, Rousseau set out late in middle life on his explo- 
ration of the just and the unjust, the spirit of nationality 
was not. He could not foresee the modern nation-state, 
Yet it was the growth of nationalism that made the fortune 
of his idea. Men became conscious of themselves as Italians, 
Slavs, or what not, and here at once was Rousseau’s general 
will embodied, living and breathing ; an abstraction indeed, 
but one fatally easy of insinuation into everyone’s mind 
as the object of that passionate civie enthusiasm which to him 
was the greatest of all virtues. Very different was the unit 
he himself would have endowed with a general will. It 
was compact, like his own Geneva ; its every citizen would 
help directly to frame its laws. No such creature as the 
modern State, industrialised and capitalistic, with its confused 
imperialism and its cumbrous parliamentary machinery, 
ever swam into his ken. If it had, we can hardly doubt 
he would have watched with dismay its assumption of the 
majesty of the general will, and certainly recent events would 
have confirmed his ingrained pessimism. Better, he always 
felt, that man should never have emerged from savagery, 
than that, being in the civil state, he should be divided into 
communities enjoying “ natural liberty ” inter se ; for the 
result is that we have all the inconvenience both of the 
civil state and of the state of nature, without the advan- 
tages of either. The remedy to which he looked, as do most 
men of good will to-day, was some form of federation (he 
approved, though without any illusions as to its practi- 
cability, the Abbé de St. Pierre’s plan for a United States 
of Europe), and it is arguable that the crystallisation of 
most of Europe into large aggressive nationalities—in 
particular the extinction of that “corps germanique ” 
which Rousseau often mentions as a salutary example— 
has indefinitely postponed the day when sovereign com- 
munities shall imitate the private citizen and leave the state 
of nature behind them. 

In so far, then, as he was building a practical creed by 
which we can live to-day, Rousseau was at this disadvantage ; 
he knew and could know nothing of modern complexities. 
The commoner reproach urged against his doctrine, that it 
is a pattern laid up in heaven, is just but irrelevant. A 
community so organised as to be a perfectly pure vehicle 
of the general will, in which every individual will is totally 
annihilated and yet preserves intact its share of sovereignty 
—this is obviously something remote from the world of 
experience. This “defiant collectivism,” as Professor 
Vaughan aptly calls it, defies among other things such 
facts as that individuals are not all exactly alike nor all 
capable of being organised on the same plan. But, in the 
first place, Rousseau never quite forgot that he was dealing 
first and foremost with ideals. His main concern, like 
Plato’s, was to track Justice to her lair; if this could best 
be done by working on an abstract scheme, if so the defini- 
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tion could best be made vivid and brought home to men’s 
bosoms, it little mattered that the scheme was largely a 
hypothetical figment. (Incidentally we may note that his 
account both of primitive man and of the imaginary contract 
is far less fantastically unreal than Locke’s.) What matters, 
for practical purposes, is the quality of the ideal, the emotion 
inspiring his conception of man in society. And, secondly, 
Rousseau was no theory-ridden crank. He had an eye for 
realities and his mind was open to new ideas. As the 
Contrat Social progresses he moderates the rigour of his 
gospel with more or less illogical qualifications, and as he 
oscillates, like all political theorists who are not pedants, 
between what ought to be and what is and can be, we watch 
him being swept steadily into the orbit of Montesquieu, 
and recognising States as natural growths, with their develop- 
ment determined by tradition and by “ the empire of soil 
and climate.” Later we see him, in a controversy about the 
constitution of Geneva, moving with perfect ease among 
masses of intricate facts. And, finally, he draws up con- 
stitutions for Corsica and Poland with a carefulness of 
enquiry, a sense of the need to take actual conditions into 
account, and a readiness to abandon cherished theories, 
which many practical statesmen would do well to imitate. 
He never stagnated. Of the Contrat Social he said, “* C’est 
un livre a refaire,” an exclamation which is perhaps enough 
by itself to refute the popular notion of “ the madman of 
Geneva.” 

But there had taken place in the earlier movement of 
Rousscau’s mind a more startling transition than this 
pissage from abstract theory to fact, and a more pregnant. 
He reached the abstract collectivism of the Contrat Social 
at one bound from a position of equally extreme and abstract 
individualism. Here lies the secret, not merely of his 
inconsistencies, but of his permanent appeal to the modern 
world. In the Discours sur l’Inégalité, which cleared the 
ground for the constructive work of the Contrat Social, 
we hear, for the first time in history, the ery of the individual 
soul revolting against the monstrous tyrannies of conven- 
tional so-called civilisation, and demanding its “ natural ” 
rights to freedom and happiness. That demand, Rousseau 
seems to assert, cannot possibly be satisfied in society. 
Yet it is a misleading half-truth to say, with Carlyle, 
that he is glorifying the savage state. The point of the 
discourse is not so much that all is well with the savage 
as that all is ill with us. And it is the manner in which 
this point is made that is significant. Rousseau was not 
alone in that age in protesting against social wrong ; there 
was Voltaire, for instance, keenly alive to the wickedness 
which holds the mass of mankind captive by force and 
fraud. But the quality of Rousseau’s revolt was quite 
different from Voltaire’s; it was distinctively modern 
because it included an intense conviction that the whole 
vast conspiracy, of which he supposed the rich to be the 
original authors, is founded on shams. Man in society 
* only lives in the opinion of others ” ; that is at bottom the 
cause of the “ unnatural ” differences between men ; it is the 
cause of power and of reputation, and so of the whole train 
of evils, the wars, the despotisms, the agitations, that we 
endure. If this is what the social bond means (and every- 
thing shows that it must mean this), it would be better that 
each individual should live isolated, incapable, no doubt, of 
“ perfectibility,” but at least unvexed by artificial passions 
and their consequences, and genuinely enjoying such casy 
gifts as nature puts within his limited reach. This “ state 
of nature ”’ is largely a projection of Rousseau’s own tempera- 
ment and desires—his hatred not merely of injustice but of 
shams, his craving for a life of quiet, simple leisure and of 
freedom to wander alone, communing with heaven, lying on 
the banks of streams and listening to nightingales. He 





taught the world to hunger for these simple pleasures and to 
feel, by contrast, the anguish of the social complication. But 
he could not stop there. Is it impossible to break the vicious 
circle of impositions through which society revolves ? The 
Contrat Social gives his answer to this question. It is in 
effect that society is only tolerable on one condition ; that 
each man shall possess, in exchange for the absolute surrender 
of himself to the community, an equal and inalienable share 
in the general sovereignty. Here, and only here, is the 
guarantee and the possibility of true freedom. Thus stated, 
the sovereignty of the people is, perhaps, a paradox; it is 
certainly a bare formula. But, thanks to Rousseau, it is 
also an ideal, to the working out of which Europe is definitely 
committed. 
SYDNEY WATERLOW. 


Drama 
JUDITH 


AST week I used up two columns arguing that So 
Early in the Morning was not the kind of play the 
Stage Society ought to produce ; for it did not begin 
to be a play, having in it noidea. The committee must have 
chosen it for its verbal smartness, and that is not the sort of 
test the Stage Society should apply. Our London managers 
provide such plays in plenty. But Judith (their first item) 
was the kind of play they ought to perform. It aimed at 
beauty and unity of effect. 

There is a book going about in which one is invited to 
write down, “ really and truly,”’ one’s opinions on all sorts of 
literary questions: Who is the greatest this or that ; the 
worst this or that ? etc., ete. One of the questions in it is, 
who is the most underrated living writer? I wrote down 
in answer to this in one such book Mr. Sturge Moore. He has 
already the admiration of a few, but his poetry is not 
admired nearly as widely as it some day will be. Judith, 
however, is far from being his best work. 

The subject of Judith is the passion of patriotism. It is 
rather a hideous story; but then patriotism itself may 
wear a hideous aspect. The story leading up to the episode 
of the murder of Holofernes is that of a huge army sweeping 
across helpless lands in aggressive arrogance till stopped by 
a hardy little hill-tribe. The invaders seize the springs at 
the bottom of the hills and proceed to starve the tough 
defenders out. When drought and starvation begin to 
weaken them, a widow of the tribe throws off her mourning, 
bedizens herself in order to attract, creeps with a single 
serving-maid into the enemy’s camp, and having roused the 
lust of their captain and made him drunk, murders him in his 
tent and carries back in triumph the head of the enemy of 
her God and her own people. She is possessed by the passion 
of patriotism ; and my main criticism of Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
play is that he has not centred on that. He has interested 
us in what are essentially by-points in her psychology—her 
reluctance to kill, her disgust at the task she has under- 
taken, her ritualistic terrors of defilement. Let those 
emotions by all means be there, but they must be subor- 
dinated to the rank of mere details. In this play they com- 
peted closely with the main passion. Compare the cry of 
Judith on issuing from the tent in the play, “ Change not 
this heart because the hand is soiled,” her prayer before she 
kills Holofernes, “* O cruelty, ravish not thou my heart!” 
with the Song of Judith in the Apocrypha : “* For the mighty 
one did not fall by the young men, neither did the sons of the 
Titans smite him; but Judith the daughter of Merari 
weakened him with the beauty of her countenance. For she 
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put off the garment of her widowhood for the exaltation of 
those who were oppressed in Israel. Her sandals 
ravished his eyes, her beauty took his mind prisoner, and 
the fauchion passed through his neck. . . . Woe to the 
nations that rise up against my kindred ! The Lord Almighty 
will take vengenace of them in the day of judgment in putting 
fire and worms in their flesh ; and they shall feel them and 
weep for ever.” That is the note of triumph which must 
drown all others in the play. It is only the passion of 
patriotism at that height that can give full esthetic value 
to the horror of the scene. Mr. Sturge Moore’s Judith utters 
her cry of triumph, but it is not a piercing one. It is a mis- 
take to make her say : 
“ All that there was to do, is done, is done ; 
It is accomplished now, the cruel deed 
That like this world went on with lies and mirth.” 

That reflection on the cruelty of her deed is a fatal mis- 
take ; so, too, that reflection on the world. A Judith who is 
gentle, relents, fears for her soul, reflects, may be 
beautiful, but she is not the tragic Judith. 

The production did not satisfyme. Mr. Ricketts’s scenery 
was impressive, but the acting failed to bring out the force 
of the situations. So impressive indeed were his scenic 
effects that the actors struck me as playing up to them 
rather than to the words of the poet. Miss Lillah Mc- 
Carthy in her gorgeous sparkling robes took the breath on 
her entry. She struck me, however, as making a series of 
pictures afterwards rather than acting. When she and her 
maid were delayed in their escape by the garrulous old 
Bagoas, they made together, crouching and wincing while he 
tapped the bag which held the head, a beautiful picture of 
terror. So in her scenes of enticement it was rather a series 
of beautiful pictures she gave us, than the sense of a pas- 
sionate purpose and of hatred shamming voluptuousness. She 
missed, too, one of the finest moments, when the drunken 
Holofernes, like an animal, scents danger in a flash just when 
her blandishments are sweetest : “ Kisses act like the best of 
wine.” That opportunity of making audible to us, to him, 
in the cooing of her voice, her deadly intention which makes 
him start up and shout for a slave before the cloud settles 
again upon his muddled brain—that fine opportunity for her 
art she missed entirely. It is the most dramatic passage 
in the play. Mr. Herbert Lomas made nothing of Holo- 
fernes. His gestures were bad; once or twice my eye 
caught him in attitudes which suggested the clumsy man who 
fancies himself gallant, making a modern lady a little compli- 
ment and a bow. Mr. Leigh as Bagoas was certainly the 
best. He spoke better, for he did not make the mistake of 
emphasising the words too much. Verse does not need 
nearly so much expression as prose. If it is good verse the 
rhythm will stress the important words. Yet almost in- 
variably actors and actresses will insist on putting more 
expression into verse than they do into prose. They feel 
apparently poetry is more passionate and therefore that it 
requires a higher level of sustained emotion. The exact 
_ contrary is true ; the verse itself sustains the mood. 
DesmonD MacCartny. 


Music 
THE BOATSWAIN’S MATE 


ERE we have an attempt at a real comedy opera, 

H which The Critic was not, being just a burlesque 
—and an excellent burlesque—of grand opera. 
Unfortunately it is necessary for a composer of comedy 
opera to possess a sense of humour at least as sensitive 
as that of most people, though perhaps the day is coming 


when humour, like design in the paintings of Futurists, 
will have become so subtle that all but the initiated will] 
have to take it on trust. To become initiated one thing is 
necessary only—faith, the faith that will not only remove 
mountains, but will see them moving when they are still 
stationary. That is the sort of faith I find myself in need 
of in order to appreciate the humour in Dr. Ethel Smyth’s 
new opera. The public, unable to laugh on Friday night, 
came to the conclusion that it was too subtle for them, and I 
heard one amateur musician near me say at the end of the 
first part that he would have to get the score and play it 
over many times before he could get the hang of it. I am 
afraid that, as with the boy in the Ode to the Grecian Urn, 
bliss is destined eternally to elude him, and perhaps he will 
be the happier for it. But as I sat in the Shaftesbury Theatre 
the thought came to me like a nightmare that some day we 
may all lose faith in our judgment and, having become 
sceptical of the justice of first impressions, the intellectual 
world may be abandoned to syndicates who run great poets, 
great painters, great composers—people, in fact, too great 
for ordinary comprehension, but whose greatness we shall 
inflict upon ourselves in the terrible doubt that there may 
be something in it after all. 

In taking W. W. Jacobs’s story of the old sea-dog making 
love to the obdurate landlady of The Beehive and planning 
a sham burglary during which he may rush in and rescue 
her and so win her heart by his gallantry, I do not agree with 
those who think Dr. Ethel Smyth made a fundamental 
mistake. It is true, of course, that the tale has had to be 
lengthened by extra dialogue and lyrics to a considerable 
extent, but this could have been done without dragging the 
action. I think Dr. Ethel Smyth was right in thinking that 
Jacobs’s story offered great possibilities, but the work of 
adaptation has been done so unskilfully that all the life and 
movement have been taken out of it. Unfortunately also, 
Dr. Smyth’s part of the dialogue is very dull, and perhaps a 
lyric such as : 

Ding-dong bell, 

Pussy’s in the well, 

Who’ll pull her out ? 

Perhaps a Boy Scout— 
will show her sad gift in this direction. Various trite and 
obvious suffragette gibes at man did nothing to relieve the 
dullness, although personally I was in a mood to welcome 
gibes at anything. None of this would have mattered if the 
music had had freshness and charm. Even in a comedy 
opera everything depends on the music, but the music of 
The Boatswain’s Mate is reminiscent, stale and jaded with 
that simulated friskiness which is so much worse than down- 
right dullness. The treatment of “‘ Oh, dear, what can the 
matter be!’ and other old English airs showed the heavy- 
handedness characteristic of the whole opera, though the 
opening phrase of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is introduced 
felicitously when the policeman knocks at the door. Only 
once does the music take on a semblance of life, and that is in 
the landlady’s effusion at sundown. The transitions from 
spoken dialogue to singing are done without artistic natural- 
ness and are very disconcerting. In fact, there is no imagina- 
tion at work throughout the whole opera, which, to be frank, 
is a tedious mistake. Dr. Ethel Smyth has rare gifts as a 
composer, but she has never shown to less advantage than 
on this oceasion ; her gifts lie elsewhere, and her real friends 
will view any fresh excursion into the comic with little less 
than terror. 

As in the ease of The Critic, Mr. Rumbold has designed the 
scenery very effectively. As for the cast, most of the pleasure 
and all the illusion of reality I got was from the practically 
ideal characterisation of the Boatswain by Mr. Courtice 
Pounds. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE publishing trade is seriously concerned about the 
rise in the price of paper. Even had the ships 
carrying pulp continued to operate at full strength 
in the normal peace-time way, without interference either 
from our own Government or from enemy submarines, there 
would have been some rise in price owing to the increased 
costs of manufacture. But the increasing raids made by 
the authorities—and I suppose that the Mediterranean 
expedition must involve the use of an enormous number 
of transports—have seriously reduced the tonnage available 
for the trade ; and if it be true that the Swedish Govern- 
ment is interfering with the export of wood-pulp, still another 
factor making for short supplies is introduced. It is reported 
that, as a result, the daily papers may be called upon to 
make a uniform reduction of 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. on 
their pre-war size. I cannot see why such an all-round 
reduction should kill any newspaper, except on the impossible 
assumption that there are many people who would prefer no 
newspaper at all to a six-page newspaper. With books, as 
was pointed out by “ A Publisher ” in the Times on Tuesday, 
the position is different. 
x * * 

If, as is stated to be likely, the Board of Trade proposes to 
enjoin a reduction of the supply to publishers, this does 
definitely mean a reduction in the number of “ titles.” You 
cannot produce the same number of books, merely making 
them smaller than usual like the newspapers. Mr. A. can- 
not be requested to delete 40,000 words from his 100,000 
word novel, or Mr. B. to dock his sonnets of their sestets. 
But before we respond to the note of alarm that “ A Pub- 
lisher ” sounds to publishers, authors, printers, and binders, 
we should consider the proposition carefully in order to find 
out whether there is no wastage of paper anywhere which 
could be saved. I think that there certainly is such a wastage. 

* * * 

Wastage, of course, is not confined to the publishing trade. 
I cannot conceive, for example, why the further use of 
advertisement posters should not (with suitable exceptions, 
e.g., “* What Did You Do, Daddy, in the Great War?” and 
such indispensable productions) be prohibited for the dura- 
tion of the war. The great bulk of these posters are re- 
minders to the public of the existence of commodities with 
which they are already familiar. Tom and Co. spend money on 
them because Dick and Co. and Harry and Co. do so. If they 
all stopped at once, they would save their money, and the 
public consumption of tea, soap, and mustard would not go 
down an ounce. That argument applies always ; but even 
those who do not object to this form of economic waste in 
ordinary times must realise that there is a special reason 
for objecting to it when it involves also a large consumption 
of a scarce commodity which we desire to husband. Then 
there is also the huge mass of unnecessarily elaborate cir- 
culars, cinema, and theatre programmes, etc. But the 
waste in the book trade is also large. 

* * 

I mentioned recently, with special reference to the cost of 
type-setting, the hundreds of books which are published 
every year, and which are either wanted by nobody, or which 
duplicate other books which readers would like just as well. 
With many of them there is an immense waste of paper as 
well, and I will illustrate this with a few figures. I speak as 
one of the scribes, and not as one having authority. My 
estimates, therefore, may be wide of the mark. Still, as the 
late Mr. Chamberlain would say, I may use them as illustra- 
tions ; and I don’t think that anyone in the trade would 


hold them to be ludicrously wrong. Let us put a year’s 
production of new novels—before the war it was 2,500—at 
2,000. I estimate that of these (I don’t reckon in cheap and 
foreign editions) : 
1,500 sell between 0 and 1,500 copies 
270 sell between 1,500 and 3,000 copies 
130 sell between 3,000 and 6,000 copies 
60 sell between 6,000 and 8,000 copies 
40 sell over 8,000 copies 


Of most of the works in the first compartment, 1,000 
copies are printed. A further estimate, very rough, of the 
average number printed of the books in the various classes 
and the number of reams of paper used in each edition, 
leads me to the conclusion that something like a third of all 
the paper used on novels is used on books of which fewer 
than 1,500 copies are sold. Some of these do respectably 
at 800 or 1,000 ; some even are good books. But the majority 
of them are trash which never had a chance of success, and 
some, after Messrs. Mudie, Smith & Simpkin have, pro 
forma or in charity, taken seven or thirteen copies apiece 
to start with, stop absolutely dead. In very many instances 
the publisher brings out such books well knowing them to be 
foredoomed to ignominy, merely because the author makes 
it just worth his while ; in others the publisher mechanically 
brings them out because he holds the dangerous principle 
that if he selects fifty novels and publishes them all, two or 
three of them are bound to succeed. The Times correspon- 
dent holds strongly the view that nobody can predict 
whether or not a book will sell. But it is obvious that there 
must be some limits to the application of this doctrine ; or 
why not choose books by lot for publication instead of paying 
fees to Readers whose advice is worthless ? Many winners 
have certainly gone unspotted ; but it is equally indisputable 
that a great many novels appear every year of which any 
sane person who may inspect them will say, as confidently 
as correctly, that they cannot sell, and will not sell. Out 
they come. Fifty copies or so go to reviewers who, with 
great difficulty, induce booksellers to give them a shilling or 
two for them. Fifty, or a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 
more are sold. The rest, stacks and stacks of good solid 
paper, languish in the warehouses of printers and binders 
until, some day or other, they return to the Void whence 
they Came, and are pulped. At this moment, as I pause and 
reflect with melancholy upon what would have been the fate 
of my novel had I ever written it, at this very moment, some 
such worthless book is being printed, and reams of valuable 
paper being locked up instead of being put into circulation. 
-* * * 


And what applies to novels, applies also to other classes of 
books ; books, for example, which prove by means of our 
White Paper of 1914 that the Germans are in the wrong. 
It is not my business, and it is not within my competence, to 
suggest how this waste can be eliminated ; but if the supply 
of paper to publishers is cut down, some, at least, of them 
should be able to shorten their lists, save paper and save 
money, without much diminishing the total mass of 
matter that they sell. At the same time one may hope 
that it will not come to this, for any scheme fixing the 
amount of paper to be allotted to each particular publisher 
would be bound to involve hardship. What, for instance, 
of a new, or a newly invigorated publisher, just building up 
a business which is at present run on a small scale, which 
carefully chooses its books, and does fairly on almost all of 
them, and which could not face a continued existence on a 
reduced number of titles. And where a firm subsists entirely 
on the subsidised waste products of well-endowed authors, it 
will continue to waste paper. It is a difficult situation. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Moby Lane and Thereabouts. By A. Nem Lyons. Lane. 
6s. 
“The Death Rider. By Nixa Toye. Cassell. 6s. 
Mr. Neil Lyons is almost my favourite author. He is also 


(the sentences to run concurrently) a low, vulgar fellow and 
a man of genius. Mr. Robert Blatchford says: ‘“ Neil 
Lyons is one of the best short story writers in the world.” 
I agree. Also: “he is a poet and an artist.” There are 
poets who are not humorists, and humorists who are not 
poets, but in the author of Arthur’s and Sixpenny Pieces the 
two qualities meet. There is a third quality, here as inex- 
tricably mixed with these two as these two with each other. 
I do not know whether Mr. Neil Lyons regards himself as a 
Christian, and it would be impertinent to enquire. I gather 
from his printed work that he does not exactly throng to 
orthodox places of worship; but if Christianity means an 
absolute lack of pharisaism, a complete acceptance of the 
saying, ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,” an artless, unself- 
conscious, unsentimental realisation of fellow-creatures as 
fellow-creatures, then Mr. Neil Lyons is a Christian by virtue 
of the same gifts as make him a humorist and a poet. From 
one story of his (I forget where it comes) about a drunken 
and decayed individual being piloted from an island—I think 
in Piccadilly—across a crowded street by a cheerful sports- 
man—from that story I learnt more of what is meant by 
loving one’s neighbour than from all the places of worship I 
have attended in the last ten years. Yet the very last thing 
that you could find in Mr. Neil Lyons is instructiveness or 
didacticism. If he were told that his work was improving 
people’s morals, he would probably refuse ever to write 
another line—except for money. However, I come to recom- 
mend Mr. Lyons, not to praise him. When I say he is my 
favourite author, I do not mean that he is the best of authors. 
I do not even imply that he is always at his own best. Some 
of his stories are dull and some of his opinions deplorable. 
Never mind. If you are out of conceit with humanity—and 
to be so is the prevalent and excusable malady of this 
“setting part of time ’—he will cure you. If you are (but 
of course you are not) inclined to visit and fegulate and be 
interested in “ the poor” from a height—if you are among 
those (there are such) who talk about “‘ the paw paw ”—he 
will cure you in a different and more drastic sense. He holds 
the mirror up to human rature—well, perhaps not quite 
straight. I confess he has a prejudice against the rich. He 
seems to think they miss a good deal and misunderstand 
more. Perhaps they do, but they will punish themselves 
with severity if they miss or misunderstand Moby Lane and 
Thereabouts. 

If you want to know who or what the Mobies are, they are a man and 
wife, properly authenticated, under nuptial law, with a seven-and- 
sixpenny licence, and with power to add to their number. They add 
to it yearly... . 


By profession Mr. Moby is a licensed pedlar, travelling (with 
a perambulator) in rabbit skins, bottles, rags, bones, ctc. 
Mrs. Moby’s one quarrel with fate is that she has to bear and 
rear her numerous progeny without a roof over her head. 
She does not want a roof qua roof, but she does want the 
insignia of respectability—“ if it’s on’y to git upsides o’ that 
sister o’ mine—’er what’s married the railwayman.” 

** All right, mother!” cried Mr. Moby. ‘“‘ We’ve heered all that 
before. Don’t overcome the gentleman. Tie up number seven, now. 
Put the little Moby in the fuzz. And give the gentleman a cup o’ tea. 
And all you little Mobies there, stop blowin’ on they whistles. There’s 
a chap in that halder bush as can whistle better nor you.” 

All the little Mobies put their pipes away. All the little Mobies 
cocked their ears, standing barefoot on the flint. The artist on the 


alder bough put up his throat and sang. He sang that little old thing 
of his in F—* Did he do it ? Did he do it ?” 





“* Yes, he did !”’ cried all the little Mobies in reply. ‘* Yes, he did! 
Yes, he did!” 


Oh, they lifted the latch of my heart ! 


There is a wonderful study of Mr. Rummery’s education in 
the meaning of “ socialism.” 

** See,” continued Mr. Rummery, producing a crumpled page of his 
precious “* Magaphone”’ . . . “See! Look at this a-here; a man 
aren’t got to be a sc’olar to find out the meanin’ o’ this a-here. There’s 
the pore children, lyin’ cold and ’ungry in their bed ; there’s the pore 
mother gatherin’ up their le’! bits o’ clothes to take away and sell. . . . 
And there be a picture o’ these a-here miner chaps, what woon’t goo 
to work. There they be a-feedin’ o’ their dargs on steak and whiskey. 
. . . "Tis all told so plain in these a-here pictures. Words bean’t no 
use to a old man off the land.” 


This lesson in the effects of “‘ socialism” is superseded by Mr. 
Rummery’s visit to his son in London. He comes back 
dazed. 


“That be a queer set-out, this Socialism,” said Mr. Rummery, 
** Naarthun’ to eat on’y bean and pips; naarthun’ to drink on’y 
barley-water. . . . You aren’t got to go to no theatres, nor you aren’t 
got to go to no pictures. . . . They be agin all readin’ too—on’y this 
a-here.””, Mr. Rummery produced from his pocket a slender pamphlet 
bound in green paper. 

Its title was “*‘ Fabian Tract, No. 40.” 


And here follows the third lesson : 


- and brought forth clean clay. pipes, 
* This also is Socialism,” 


. . » I went to a cupboard . . 
some good tobacco, and a bottle full of—sin. 
I remarked. 

“Ts it now!” cried Mr. Rummery, looking very glad. 


us all!” 


The Bed of Pattikews is a fiery tract on the “ tyranny of 
the countryside ’—disguised as a genial unemotional anec- 
dote of a cottager’s garden. There is a good story, pathetic 
with the pathos that makes you laugh, about an “ old brown 
lady ”’—‘‘everso old a lady ’’—who comes along singing “ with 
great distinctness, in a penetrative voice,” a song graced 
with the refrain : 

O, all you rich ladies, 

And you unmarried maidens, 

And you damsels and courtiers, 

And you innocent daughtiers, 

And you young and headstrong wenches, bold or mild— 
Come, list to my ditty, 
And give me your pity, 
Alas! I am with child. 


* God love 


This abandoned old lady rejects cocoa on the ground that 
she is not a vegetarian. Viaduct View is another pathetic 
tale, about a cottage in whose parlour hang “‘ framed por- 
traits of King Edward, Queen Alexandra, Sims Reeves and 
Our Saviour.” Outside contrasts (always artistically, with- 
out comment) the brutality of the outside world to an 
escaped lunatic with the comparative peace “inside” It! 
and Tupper are terrible studies in the extreme of degeneracy 
bred by excessive hardship. A Toy Tragedy is a pitiful 
picture of a spoilt school treat. The most extraordinary 
thing in the book is The Cramming Shed, a study in psycho- 
logy relative to forcible feeding. The feeding is inflicted 
upon chickens, to fatten them in the way of trade, but 
‘Mr. Gumbrill ” gets excited and kills chicken after chicken, 
bursting their crops. 

Mr. Gumbrill was now very red indeed, and blue veins showed 
prominently about his throat. . . . “ Gawd strike me dead, if this ’un 
bean’t gorn now. "Tis thinkin’ 0’ these here women doos it. . . - I 
seems to think . . . I got a woman here !” 

There is no moral drawn, no point emphasised—the restraint 
is like Anatole France’s. : 

But do not imagine that most of the book is pathetic or 
terrible ; a large proportion of it is just splendid silly farce, 
of that heart-satisfying quality which has led me to observe 
above (by way of laudation) that Mr. Neil Lyons is a low, 
vulgar fellow. 
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The Death Rider deals with lawlessness and dissension in 
Italy at the time of the Renaissance. The hero, Malviso, is 
of course of the cruel, overbearing type; the heroine, a 
courtesan, is in her own way as fierce and unscrupulous. 
The author assures us that “ a great many of the events— 
such as the siege of La Mirandola and the breaking up of the 
Schismatic Council through a quarrel over a courtesan— are 
historically accurate,’’ and indeed the historical and local 
colours are very real. The characterisation is on broad, 
customary lines, but there is much diversity of danger and 
adventure, and the writing is good of the kind to which it 
belongs. GeRALD GOULD. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


The Spirit of Man. By Roserr Bripces. Longmans. 
5s. net. 

“ An Anthology in English and French from the Philoso- 
phers and Poets, made by the Poet Laureate, 1915 ”—we 
quote the sub-title because to the reviewer of this book the 
date is of some importance. Clearly Mr. Bridges in compiling 
it had in mind what would be acceptable to those whose minds 
are possessed by personal sorrow or a sense of the world’s 
tragedy. Not all kinds of beauty are likely to be acceptable 
to them ; and those which are, though they may have many 
forms, have but few essences. In this mood people turn to 
the poetry of reflection. The beauty which the imagination 
may seize upon as also the expression of a possible and com- 
forting truth seems the poetry most worth having. The 
greater part of this anthology is made from the writings of 
mystics and religious poets and philosophers. But the poctry 
of pure magic cannot be tarnished ; no acquaintance with 
grief, no sense of the world’s pain, can dim the delightfulness 
of Kubla Khan or a perfect song ; such poetry therefore finds 
its place in this book also. Of descriptive poetry there is 
little ; of the poetry of disillusion and revolt none at all; of 
love poetry only that which is free of the spell of the senses, 
in which the object of passion has become a symbol of a good 
as yet unattainable ; and throughout preference is given to 
the poetry which leads us back to the old and patient loyalty 
to the unseen. There is a good deal of prose intermingled 
with the poetry ; all of it of sterling quality ; some of it as 
beautiful as verse. 

In the preface will be found a piece of advice which the 
reader will do well to follow. He is invited to bathe rather 
than fish in these waters: that is to say, he will do well to 
read consecutively instead of dipping here and there. 

This is difficult advice ; an anthology invites one to begin 
and stop anywhere. Yet the tessellation of passages has 
been contrived with art, and the reward of reading them in 
their order is to see more clearly what the poet, who brought 
them together, saw himself to admire in each. The book, as 
the preface says of it, is ‘* the work of one mind at one time.” 
It bears the stamp of individuality more clearly than antho- 
logies are used to do. In this it resembles rather a poet's 
commonplace book wherein we may read the thoughts he 
would choose to bear him company through life and espe- 
cially to summon to him now. This must serve as a gencral 
description ; but before we turn the pages to see what is in 
it one other remark must be made. None of the extracts 
have the authors’ names written underneath them ; you must 
turn for these to the index. This temporary anonymity has 
an advantage ; it makes the reader more receptive to the 
beauty of the work of poets whose names in an anthology 
do not act like charms upon our judgment. It will be the 
experience of many who read this book to come across 
passages which seem almost as beautiful as the best, and to 
find they are by those whom they do not, or hardly, know. 
The poets themselves are doubtless not so great ; but they 





have touched now and then the perfection we too easily fancy 
is only possible to their masters. 

The anthology is divided into four books. Book IL 
begins with a passage from Spinoza, translated into sterling 
and noble prose. It expresses the dissatisfaction which 
started him upon his quest of an end which should never dis- 
appoint, of a joy which, once attained, should not leave a 
sorrowing sadness in the mind. It is followed (this is a 
lesson on the threshold of the subtlety of intention 
running through the order of the extracts) by La Belle 
Dame sans merci. That is a poem we have often read, and 
perhaps always read, as an exquisite fantasy : Mr. Bridges by 
juxtaposing it invites us to read it as though it were an 
allegory. Does it then delight us more ? Whether it does 
delight more or not will depend upon the mind of the reader ; 
but this at least is gained, we have discovered that its beauty 
is also in harmony with us at moments when we thought we 
were in no mood for fairyland. Among the scarcer poems (so 
to speak) in Book I. is a lyric by Rimbaud which begins : 

Oisive jeunesse 

A tout asservie 
Par délicatesse 

J'ai perdu ma vie ; 


a beautiful translation of Job by Renan, 


Pourquoi la lumiére est elle donnée au malheureux, 
Et la vie & ceux dont | Ame est pleine d’amertune ; 
a poem by Tahir (one of the wandering saints of Persia) ; 
three others by Kabir (the Weaver Mystic of Northern India); 
a fine translation of the eestasy of SS. Augustine and Monica 
from the Confessions (prose); and several poems by Jella- 
ludin (the greatest Sufi poet of Islam), and a comparatively 
little-read translation of Moschus by Shelley. There is also 
a passage from War and Peace, the scene in which Pierre and 
Prince André, crossing the ferry, discuss the future life 
together. The Eastern religious poems are surely among the 
finest religious poems written; and their position in the 
book, neighbouring extracts from Plotinus and Plato, 
persuades us into understanding them better. There is a 
magnificent passage from Shelley’s Mont Blanc, a poem 
which through its forbidding difficulty and vehemence has 
had few readers ; and its rescue from the superficially Victor 
Hugo-like turmoil of the whole is but one instance of Mr. 
Bridges’ skill in detaching beautiful fragments from the 
little-known poems. 

Book II. contains poems of Romance, Childhood, Idea] 
Love, Nature, Youth and Age; Book III. of Mortality, 
Melancholy, Sorrow, Conduct, the Philosophies and Hu- 
manities. The end of it is chiefly prose. It is probable that 
this part of the book and parts of Book IV. will find more 
discontented critics than the rest of the anthology. For 
here it is a question chiefly of the value of the ideas them- 
se.ves; and what one man finds profound where moral 
experience is concerned, another may find trite. Much here 
has been included for the sake of its appeal to the under- 
standing alone; and though the standard of expression 
demanded is always high, in many cases the reader may 
complain his imagination has not been touched by them. 
But he who presses this objection would have mistaken the 
nature of this anthology, the object of which has been to 
collect together passages from prose and poetry which inter- 
pret man’s destiny as the compiler believes it to be. Moralists, 
philosophers, as well as poets, bring stones to the building of 
this temple of “ The Spirit of Man,” and the plain blocks 
also are essential to its structure. 

The poets from whom Mr. Bridges has chosen most are 
Shelley, Shakespeare and Milton ; Yeats follows close ; then 
Coleridge, Blake, Wordsworth and Dixon. Both from Dixon 
and Darley there are passages which once read will not again 
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be forgotten. Mr. Yeats shows here as a poet of most 
exquisite quality. In prose Amiel (!) contributes the 
greatest number of detached thoughts; Pascal the next. 
There are several poems by Gerard Hopkins which are not 
to be found elsewhere. In these there is a curious sincerity 
and elaborateness of diction which, if it delights at all, delights 
the reader deeply. He is little known; but he was one of 
the most original of modern poets. Mr. Bridges has not 
tempered in this anthology either his own peremptory aver- 
sions or his decisive preferences. He has lopped famous 
poems wherever they fell short of what he most admired—or 
wanted at that place. He has ignored poets who in any 
other anthology of equal range, less dominated by personal 
taste and a definite idea, would have surely found a place ; 
but set all such omissions (reparable after all by anyone with 
books) against the discoveries, and there is no doubt on which 
scale the balance lies. 


ZIONISM 


Zionist Pamphlets: (i.) Zionism and the Jewish Problem, 
by Leon Simon; (ii.) Zionism and Jewish Culture, 
by Norman Bentwicu ; (iii.) History of Zionism, by 
S. LanpMAN ; (iv.) 4 Hebrew University for Jerusalem, 
by H. Sacuer ; (v.) Zionism and the State, by H. SAcuER ; 
(vi.) Zionism and the Jewish Religion, by F. S. Sprers ; 
(vii.) Palestine and the Hebrew Revival, by KE. MILLER. 
The Zionist, 4 King’s Bench Walk. 3d. each. 


Palestine and the Powers. By Frank G. JANNAWayY. 
Birmingham: C. C. Walker. 3s. 6d. net. 


Zionism is the movement which connects the Jew with 
the fatherland of his ancestors, Palestine. It is to some ex- 
tent related to the nationalism of the other small nations 
which is so much in the forefront at the present day, but the 
conditions of the Jews and those of the other nations being so 
different, the points of resemblance are far less numerous 
than those of distinction. For instance, with all the other 
nations, whether they are free or independent, the spiritual, 
and as a rule also the physical, centre is in the historic home- 
land. Of the Jews but an infinitesimal proportion live in 
Palestine, which country until less than a generation ago 
may be said within modern times to have had no influence 
whatsoever on the spiritual or intellectual life of the Jewish 
people. All other nationalist movements are directed either 
towards political independence or towards the incorporation 
of additional territories in the State. Politically Zionism is 
very far behind this ideal. Independence is to the Jews not 
a matter of practical politics, nor, so far as one can foresee, 
is it likely to become one during the lifetime of the youngest 
member of the present generation. Eighteen hundred years 
of exile and of dispersion have destroyed almost the 
ground on which the foundations of political independence 
should be based. The political instincts and powers of 
the Jews do not belong to themselves. They are the pro- 
perty of the States of which they are citizens. It is not 
Jewry but Italy that has to-day the advantage of the states- 
manship of Sonnino, of Luzzatti, and of Barzilai. Zionism is 
a movement, not for the creation of an independent Jewish 
State, but of a centre of Judaism—by which term is to be 
understood much more than a form of religion, almost a 
civilisation—where Jews living at liberty in a Jewish environ- 
ment would be free to develop on theirown lines. The Zionist 
Movement itself has hitherto not gained great support in 
Anglo-Jewry, possibly because the Jews of England, like 
their non-Jewish fellow-countrymen, are a practical people 
and Zionism has appeared to them as a philosophy rather 
than as politics. In fact, it is possible that in the past 
Zionism has appealed to English Christians more than 
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it has to English Jews. The somewhat unsympathetic 
attitude of the average English Jew has also probably to 
some extent been due to incapacity to see the compatibility 
of Zionism and loyalty to the British State. In reality 
Zionism may be classed with the secondary patriotisms to 
which Mr. Balfour once alluded. A Jew may be a good 
Zionist without detracting from his loyalty to Britain, just as 
a Scotsman’s devotion to his native land has no reason to 
affect his loyalty to the Empire of which his country is a part. 
The loyalty of an Englishman of Greek origin is not subject 
to doubt on account of his enthusiasm for Hellenic ideals : 
nor need an Englishman of the Jewish race fear to be an 
object of suspicion on account of his sympathy with the 
cause of Jewish culture, a cause of which a Jewish land is an 
integral portion. 

Until a year ago Zionism may have been merely an 
academic question. The entry of Turkey into the War and 
the prospective redistribution of her outlying dominions 
including Palestine have, however, made it one of practical 
politics, and as such it is now recognised by Jew and Gentile 
alike. The consequence, so far as this country is concerned, 
has not been unfavourable to the Zionist cause. Of all the 
Powers Great Britain is the one whose interests are most 
deeply concerned in the future of Palestine, a land which 
guards the Suez Canal, one of the most vulnerable links in 
the chain of empire; and recent events have fortified the 
lesson of history that the true strategic frontier of Egypt is 
far to the north of the Sinaitic peninsula. The interests of 
Britain and of Jewry in Palestine, in fact, coincide. The 
one requires the country to be settled by a friendly and 
progressive population ; the other requires the protection of 
a sympathetic Power to enable it to re-establish the centre 
of Jewry and of Judaism in its natural home. In fact, 
involved in this re-establishment lies the whole of the future 
of the Jewish race and the Jewish civilisation. Palestine 
is the only country in which they have a future. Elsewhere 
in a non-Jewish environment, the Jew is either free to live— 
and sooner or later finds it impossible to withstand the 
pressure of his environment or to defend himself against the 
forces of disintegration which are continually at work— 
or he is artificially congested, physically and intellectually, 
in a confined area where the conditions are such as to lead 
inevitably to destruction. 

The literature of Zionism in English is not very consider- 
able. In the realm of the philosophy of Zionism there is, in 
fact, little beyond the Selected Essays of Ahad ha’Am (Asher 
Ginzberg), which were translated by Mr. Leon Simon, one 
of the editors of the present series of pamphlets, a few years 
ago, and this appeared in America. The present series of 
pamphlets, of which there are to be ten in all, therefore has 
the field to itself; and, coming at a time when its subject is 
rapidly becoming topical, it should, even apart from its high 
intrinsic value, secure a wide public. Its object is, in fact, the 
exposition of Zionism and of the Zionist Movement. In this 
the writers well succeed. No one who wishes in future to 
deal intelligently with any one of the numerous facets of the 
Jewish question can afford to ignore this series. 

Mr. Jannaway’s book, which also deals with the future of 
Palestine, is of a different character. He believes fervently 
in the approaching return of the Jews to the Holy Land, 
basing his faith on Biblical prophecy, which he proceeds to 
interpret in a manner that will prove startling to some of his 
readers. The principal value of the book, which is well 
illustrated, lies in the account it gives of Jewish progress in 
Palestine during recent years. Apart from his preceding 
volume, Palestine and the Powers, it contains almost the 
only account in English, yet published, of the Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies which have come into existence in Palestine 
in the course of the past thirty-five years. 
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A PATRIOT 

The Path of Glory. By Anaro.e France. Translated by 
ALFRED ALLINSON. John Lane. 6s. 

Crainquebille, Putois, Riquet, and Other Profitable Tales. 
By AnaToLeE France. Translated by WINIFRED 
SrePHENS. John Lane. 6s. 

The Crainquebille volume is overhung by the shadow of 
the Dreyfus Affair. The principal story, that of the unjust 
arrest, condemnation, and ruin of poor old Jerome Crainque- 
bille, the costermonger, is, with all its lightness and grace, 
bitter in its indictment of the administration of justice and 
pessimistic in the line of thought it opens up as to the defects 
of all human institutions. There are other things in the 
volume: the charming reflections of the dog Riquet, for 
example, have little direct political bearing. But legalism 
and militarism, the pedantry of law and the childishness of 
soldiering, are the butts. Here the prison system is shown 
up; here the army is made to look ridiculous by a picture of 
a general on manceuvres losing his men by accepting a 
pleasant invitation to lunch; here we have a picture of 
M. Thomas de Munlan, the respectable country magistrate, 
who had “ principles which he believed to be unalterable, 
having never attempted to examine them”; and here 
M. Bergeret expands upon the Art of War : 

Properly speaking, there is no art of war, for the arts that are really 
employed in campaigns are those of peace—baking, farriery, the 
maintenance of order, chemistry, etc. . . . What is called strategy is 
really the art practised by Cook's Agency. It consists in crossing 
rivers by way of bridges and getting the other side of mountains 
through passes. As for military tactics, the ruJes are childish. Great 
captains pay no attention to them. Although they would never admit 
it, they leave much to chance. Their art is to create prejudices in 
their favour. 

It is the kind of criticism that exasperated French Con- 

servatives. But those who affected to treat M. France as 

a shallow sceptic who laughed at every holy and decent 

thing, and called him a “ pinchbeck Voltaire,” were even 

more wrong about him than they were about Voltaire. A 

man who ridicules injustice does not necessarily hate justice, 

and a man who attempts to expose the delusions and defects 
of his countrymen does not necessarily feel indifferent towards 
his country. M. France may think military shop silly and 
the glorification of arms both silly and dangerous ; but that 
made him more and not less likely to glory in the army’s 
resistance to the most vociferously brandished sword in 
Europe. The volume which Mr. Lane now publishes in two 
languages contains eloquent invocations to the war from 

which, when German militarism has been smashed, M. 

France hopes that a permanent peace will be born. And 

his patriotism, the deep love of his country, her provinces, 

her little towns, her varied populations, their customs, her 
past and her missionary zeal for human progress, must in 
chapters like these be evident to the most unsympathetic 
of his critics. M. France is a thorough Frenchman ; and 
the faith of this book is the complement and not the contra- 
diction of the disillusionment, scepticism, and mockery of so 
many of his books. The volume appears as a memorial to 
Jean Pierre Barbier, a young French writer killed in the war. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The 1 as Farmer. By Georcr Raprorp. Smith, Elder. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
The Land After the War and British Wheat Production. By G. C. P. 
St. Catherine Press. 1s. net. 
Mr. Radford is an old rural reformer, and he outlines in these books 
a scheme for State encouragement of agriculture, the need for which 
has been emphasised by war-time conditions. He might, perhaps, have 
presented somewhere in the book a tabulated summary of his proposals 
instead of leaving the reader to pick them out one by one. They cover a 
wide area, and many of them will commend themselves to most students 
of the problem. He advocates a great development of State enterprise 





both in the way of education and in the direct assistance of production 
and facilitation of distribution. We must have State instructors who 
will “ guide the breeding, the feeding, and the killing of our stock on the 
best lines’ ; the State must compel everyone to plough, harrow, and 
drain properly ; there must be co-operative eradication of weeds ; in 
every district there should be central] depdts equipped with a staff of 
scientific experts, with mills, with buildings for the storage of products, 
and with warehouses for fertilisers. The use of residues should be more 
effectively organised, there should be a daily collection of eggs, and the 
supply of milk to each centre of demand should be so regulated as to 
minimise wastage. Almost every aspect of the question, from the 
encouragement of horse-breeding to the collection of fruit, is touched 
upon by Mr. Radford, and in the matter of tenure he favours a direct 
holding from the State. His pen, we may remark incidentally, is 
somewhat lighter in its touch than those of most writers on the land are 
wont to be. 

Mr. G. C. P., an Essex surveyor, is, unlike Mr. Radford, an enthusiast 
for wheat. His main idea is that farmers should form local associations 
for the purchase of machinery and fertilisers : and, in spite of all the 
propaganda about the uses of these, there are still many farmers who 
would derive benefit from his handbook. His method of exposition is 
occasionally quaint. Advocating, in a letter to King George, the use 
of oil engines, he says, “‘ Labour in the past has made man’s face to 
sweat in order to win his daily bread. Why should not oi! make his face 
to shine with the pleasure of easier toil ?” 


The Life of Cervantes. By Rosinson Suir. Routledge. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Robinson Smith is an acknowledged authority and an admirable 
translator of Cervantes, and our confidence in him is justified by the 
neatness and competence of this biography. Cervantes, the greatest 
foe of spurious romanticism, was one of the most romantic and adven- 
turous of mer of letters. He left Spain for Italy owing to a duel and 
to avoid his left hand being cut off. In Italy, he joined Don John of 
Austria’s forces against the Turk and lost his left hand more honourably 
in the battle of Lepanto. On his way back to Spain he was captured 
by the Moors and kept a prisoner in Algiers for five years. Mr. Smith 
gives a good account of his enterprise in attempts at escape. It is a 
piece of extraordinary luck for humanity that the writer of Don Quirote 
should have escaped death so narrowly during these years of warfare 
and captivity. Ransomed by his family, who beggared themselves on 
his aecount, Cervantes earned a very modest competence in Spain as 
a tax collector and as a raiser and assessor of supplies for the Armada. 
He did not begin to write Don Quizote until 1603, when he was an old 
man, and left the second and best part for ten years later, when he was 
infirm and dropsical. He seems to have kept absolute poverty at 
arm’s length during these years by pursuing the profession of a notary. 
The most interesting part of Mr. Smith’s biography is his research 
into the allusions to contemporary literature in Don Quixote. A 
Spaniard of the period, that is to say, could extract four or five times 
as much honey from it as we can. For Don Quizote is not only the 
greatest novel in the world, and the greatest defence as well as the most 
humorous satire upon chivalrous idealism, but the greatest parody. 


The South Americans. By W.H. Korner. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Koebel clearly believes in administering information and instruc- 
tion in the form of pills sugar-coated with amusement. His is a lange 
pill, for there is nothing about the continent of South America, its men 
and its cities, its forests and rivers, which the industrious reader will 
not be able te pick out of his book. And, if the amusement wears 
rather thin in places, Mr. Koebel has at least succeeded in conveying 
a most considerable amount of information about a continert, whose 
bulk is only equalled by the ordinary Englishman's ignorance of it, 
without writing a guide-book and with a cheerful contempt for statistics. 
We think that he carries his neglect of statistics too far, and his book 
would have gained much by compression and a more orderly arrange- 
ment of material. He has also been denied the gift of being able to 
write elegant or easy English. Yet, despite these defects, his book 
contains much useful information about the social and economic 
conditions of the South American republics, in which so many varieties 
of climate and peoples are to be found. His chapter on South American 
literature and the Press is of particular interest. Few of the many 
writers mentioned by him are known in this country, but elsewhere 
some have won considerable reputation. One, who is by no means 
the Jeast distinguished, is the Chilean historian José Medina, who must 
certainly be the most prolific of living writers, for he has already 
published one hundred and eighty volumes. 
Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe. By Princess Carnerine 
Rapziwitt (Catmertne Kois-Danvin). Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 
The noble authoress of this illustrated Almanach de Gotha is convinced 
that the personal initiative of monarchs and statesmen will become an 
international feature of supreme importance “when the terms of 
that peace for which,” as she remarks with a healthy disregard of the 
Defence of the Realm Act, “ the whole world is longing ” come to, be 
discussed, and she makes the gratifying canfession that she “ cannot 
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find anywhere except in England diplomats of transcending genius.” 
She proceeds to an examination of the leading royal and political per- 
sonages of the belligerent Powers whom she reviews, with the assistance 
of some excellent portraits, and without an excess of revelations. It 
was, perhaps, tactless to depict the King of Italy trying his hardest to 
look like the German Emperor in a German Hussar uniform, and the 
description of M. Goremykin as “‘ an open-minded man,” displays the 
touch of the authoress’s besetting optimism. Jaurés is dismissed with 
the insulting observation that ‘ he could boast the manners of a gentle- 
man,” and it is perhaps an over-statement to say of M. Briand that he 
** understands to perfection the art of leading the masses and of securing 
their friendship and support.’”” The authoress suggests that the peace 
should be negotiated on behalf of Great Britain by Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Edward Grey, and Lord Lansdowne, an arrangement which ensures 
that at least one member of the party shall be conversant with the 
French language. She remarks, further, that Mr. Lloyd George “ will 
be one of the most picturesque figures at the congress, and probably 
the centre of interest for its spectators.’ She says somewhat boldly 
of Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg that he was “ a truthful man,” and she 
exhibiis on arriving at the late Archduke Rudolph the sternest self- 
control in not telling us the real truth about his tragic death. It is an 
entertaining book. 


THE CITY 
OQ’ Friday of last week the Stock Exchange issued a 


notice that the Treasury had agreed to the removal 

of minimum prices on Colonial and Provincial 
Government securities and one or two gas and water com- 
pany stocks. This is another move in the direction of 
making free markets, but the Stock Exchange is disappointed 
that British Railway Debentures, and Guaranteed and Pre- 
ference Stocks, have not been included, for an enormous 
amount of money represented by these stocks is completely 
immobilised by the retention of minimum prices. Their 
turn will, however, no doubt come along soon. The result 
of the removal of the restriction on Provincial Government 
stocks has, of course, been an immediate scaling down, 
and, generally speaking, it may be said that these stocks 
have been marked down until they yield between 5} and 
54 per cent., allowing for the profit on redemption, the aver- 
age quotation for 4 per cent. stocks being between 77 and 80; 
but a great deal depends upon the date on which the Loan 
is repayable. The Canadian Government 4 per cents. fell 
from the minimum of 92 to 80; Cape of Good Hope 8} per 
cent. from 84} to 69; New Zealand 4 per cent. from 95 
to 85%; Western Australia Inscribed 3 per cent. from 82 
to 68}. The Home Railway dividends which are now in 
course of declaration are, generally speaking, the same as 
a year ago, and on present quotations the Ordinary and 
Deferred stocks yield from 6 to 6} per cent. The Japanese 
Government goes on merrily buying up and extinguishing 
its Loans, which are quoted in London, for on Tuesday last 
it published the numbers of a further £500,000 of its 4} per 
cent. Sterling Bonds which it had purchased and cancelled. 
This is the third announcement of this nature that has been 
made by the Japanese Government during the past ten 
weeks, and the lifting from the market of £1,500,000 of these 
Bonds during that period has been a most welcome feature. 
The present quotations of these Loans are 95 for the first 
series and 93 for the second series. Among miscellaneous 
shares Shell Transport have displayed marked strength and 
are now quoted at 94s. 6d. Shipping shares have been 
firm, for the reports which are now commencing to appear 
show phenomenal profits, as might have been expected. 


1 * * 


That excellent Toronto weekly the Monetary Times 
publishes an annual banking and trade review, and the copy 
to hand by this mail contains some interesting figures and 
predictions as to the future of Canada. The two most 
striking features in connection with Canada’s financial 
position are the changes in the trade balance and in the 
direction from which Canada is being financed. For the 
twelve months ended September last Canadian exports at 
$517,982,240 showed a balance of $100,710,037 over 
imports, as compared with an excess of imports of 


$63,643,479 during the preceding twelve months. In the 
matter of financing, New York has taken the place of 
London as Canada’s banker. In 1918 the United States 
took 18} per cent. of the issues of Canadian bonds; last 
year this proportion rose to 60 per cent., without counting 
American participation in the Canadian Internal 5 per cent, 
Loan. For several years the United States has enjoyed 
the greatest share of the Canadian import trade, 60 per 
cent. of the total imports being of American origin; but 
the United Kingdom has taken the biggest part of Canada’s 
exports. Now that the United States is becoming Canada’s 
principal lender, “ it is probable,” says the Monetary Times, 
“that the neighbouring republic will take every advantage 
of the position to push its trade with Canada, and although 
the question of tariffs after the war may be a factor, it has 
to be remembered that the United States has built up its 
trade with Canada in the face of tariff obstacles, although 
with considerable geographical and other advantages.” 
Immigration into Canada has, of course, fallen off tremen- 
dously since the outbreak of war, the decline during the 
past immigration season—April to October—as compared 
with the previous season having been no less than 74 per 
cent., whilst the previous season itself showed a decline of 
61 per cent. Of the 32,514 immigrants into Canada last 
season, 23,337 came from the United States. 
* * * 


As a year or two hence we shall probably all be discussing 
the immigration factor, the following view expressed by the 
Toronto paper is of interest : 


As to the size of the future immigration movement, one can only 
guess. There should be a movement of some consequence, partly 
pushed forward by the desire to escape European devastation and 
taxation, by the fact that present rovers in European lands may want 
to rove still more and taste American life, and by the wish to take up 
free agricultural lands. The movement may be retarded by the 
demand in Europe for labor to rebuild where war has destroyed and 
to cultivate lands which armies are stamping. . . . It seems reason- 
able to suppose that Great Britain will not allow the escape of its 
citizens from taxation, or the loss by immigration of labor wanted at 
home. Laws may be expected along these lines, and will have a 
certain amount of effect upon immigration to the American continent. 


* * * 


The exceptional prosperity now prevailing in the United 
States may be gauged from the rise in the quotations of 
standard investment stocks. The Boston News Bureau 
publishes monthly average prices of twenty typical railroad 
stocks and twelve typical industrial shares, and the figures 
for the year show that the railway securities rose from a 
mean price of 914in January, 1915, to 106} in December last, 
whilst the industrial shares rose from a mean price of 76} 
in January, 1915, to 130 in December. Although two 
exceptionally good harvests have played their part in 
bringing about this prosperity, there is no doubt that it 1s 
due to the war. The Bache Review sums up the position 
well as follows : 

If we then weigh carefully the situation, we find that practically 
the only basis of our present prosperity is the unnatural stimulus of 
the war’s demands. The country is working under forced draught, 


and the question of continuance of the present rate of speed is a question 
of how long this one particular kind of fuel will last. 


In connection with the subject of metals, referred to in 
these notes last week, advices now to hand from America 
contain an estimate that the production there of spelter 
during last year was 492,000 tons, as compared with an 
average of 350,000 during the past four years, whilst stocks 
are stated to be only about one-half of what they were a 
year ago,and equivalent to merely three days’ production. 
Our own Government, after difficult negotiations with 
Sheffield manufacturers, has fixed prices for finished steel 
for home trade, and the result is that the trade hardly 
knows where it is. The United States Steel Corporation has 
gladdened the hearts of its supporters by resuming the 
payment of dividends. This Company’s shares were recom- 
mended in these notes on March 27th as a good purchase 
at 50. They are now 853, and if any readers still hold them 
they should sell them. Emit Davies. 
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A WONDERFUL 
PENNYWORTH 


pe ‘ The full text of the vitally important speeches made by 
the Social! Democratic speakers has appeared in no daily paper. 
But those who wish for a full authentic translation can now 
obtain it from THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, at Theatre 
Buildings, Cambridge, at the cost of 1}d., post free.” 

—Charles Trevelyan, M.P., in The Labour Leader, Jan. 13, 1916. 


This referred to ONLY ONE of the series of 


NOTES FROM THE 


FOREIGN 
PRESS 


EDITED BY 


MRS. C. R. BUXTON 


which now appear regularly in THE CAM- 
BRIDGE MAGAZINE, and give a full and 
impartial summary of the leading papers in enemy, 
neutral, and allied countries. Mrs. Buxton’s notes 


occupy between 15 and 20 columns weekly, and 


consist mainly of verbatim extracts ; with only so 
much comment as is required to help the general 
reader to understand references. 


Socialist papers naturally receive much attention, both because of 
their interest at the present time, and because they are generally 
neglected by the English Press. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE 


OF WHICH THESE NOTES FORM PART, COSTS ONLY 


1” " ONE PENNY WEEKLY ie 


is published on Saturdays, and already before the War had 
established itself as the leading English University paper. 


“THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE has been very interesting during the 
War.”—Solomon Eagle in The New Statesman, June, 1915. 
“Ever since its foundation, some four or five years ago, THE CAMBRIDGE 
MAGAZINE has been distinguished by impartiality and daring in the dis- 
cussion of topical subjects, and since the War began it has won new laurels.” 
—W ar and Peace, April, 191 5- 
“Asa leader of progressive thought of the younger generation the career of 
THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE is perhaps unique.” 
—Common Cause, June, 1915. 
“This welcome and apparently permanent addition to University journalism.” 
Morning Post, 1912. 
The paper does not publish the University Sermon : but its recent contributors 
include Romain Rolland, Dr. G. E. Moore, J. A. Hobson, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, the Hon. Bertrand Russell, Graham Wallas, Mr. Udny Yule, and 
Adelyne More. 


Post Free 3 - Per Annum 


FROM THE MANAGER, THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, 
THEATRE BUILDINGS, CAMBRIDGE. 


ORDER NOW 
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Duty Free Prices. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 

communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

im the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham Soehool, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 
BOOKS.— Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, Ist edit. (1716), 


orig. calf; half-title pase defective, but a good copy. Shelley, Queen Mab. 
Ist published edit. (W. Clarke, 1821), slightly stained, but whole. Williem Lilly, 
A Collection of Ancient and Modern Prophesies (1645), short but unusually clean 
copy in cloth covers. Paseal, Pensees (1670), beautiful copy in perfect vellum cover 
Descartes, Principia, Dissertatio de Methodo, Passiones Anima@ (Elzevir, 1650), 
with many curious cuts. Richerd Farmer, Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare, 
ist edit. (Cambridge. 1767), boards, blank paper of half-title page mutilated, other 
wise sound copy. k of Common Prayer (Cambridge, 1760), Baskerville’s, Ist 
edit., contemp., blue and gilt morocco ; back of cover holed and torn at bottom, but 
a beautiful clean copy. WHAT OFFERS for any of above? Ful! particulars will 
be sent concerning condition, where asked for.—Box 781, Tuz New Staresman, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C 
GECONDHAND BOOKS.—H. G. Wells, Select Conversations 
with an Uncle (ist edit. 1895) £1. H.G. Wells, The Future in America (Ist edit. 
1906), old library copy, a few plates loose, 3/- Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century (ist English edit., 1911), review copy, as 
new, 14/6 (published 25/-). Henry Newbolt, Poems New and Old (ist edit., 1912), 
complimentary copy, perfect condition, 7/6. Phil Mey, Guttersnipes (Leadenhall! 
Press, 1896), fifty pen-and-ink sketches, rebound with a later Punch cartoon, 7/6 
Box 783, Tae New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C 
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British Railway Debenture and Pretarene Siok, 
British Corporation Stocks os 2,400,295 19 9 
Colonial abd Foreign Government Stocks nd Bonds 962,062 7 6 
Sundry Investments ov os ‘5 - 1,089,660 15 7 
» Bills of Exchange .. ee ee ee ee 9,961,545 18 9 
88,323,488 2 8 
o ay yy ~~ + ~ arama ceairatvemnmaeed 
and other Accounts -- 65,921,541 11 9 
» Liabilities of rma 4 aon ana rhas 
eontra oi - 9,157,601 11 9 
» Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches... 2,760,464 15 11 
#166,163,046 2 1 £106,168,006 2 1 
EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Chairman and Managing Director. F. D. DOCKER, ' Divectove 
W. G. BRADSHAW, Deputy-Chairman. GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, , 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the correctness of the 
Money at Call and Short Notice. We. have also yerified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all 
the information and explanations we have required, we ate of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown 


by the books of the Company. 
WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, 


Lonpon, January 10th, 1916. Auditors. 








HE necessary limitation ‘a the paper supply makes it 

increasingly important that readers of THE NEW 
STATESMAN should, wherever possible, place an order for 
regular delivery with the Newsagent, or subscribe direct through 
the Publisher, 10 | Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 










Privted for the Proprietors by W. H. Smitu & Son (The Arden Press), Stamford Street, London, S.E.; Published by the Statesman Pustisnine Co., Ltp., 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C., and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the world. 








